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UCH a starved bank 
Till that May morn ; 
Blue ran the light across,— 
Violets were born. 





— Browning. 


Wayside banks are not the only things that get 
starved in the long winter months when the world’s 
work has to go right on without the help of the sympa- 
thetic, growing, out-door life that comforts the spirit 
‘with the sense of oneness and companionship : — 
teachers’ hearts, and children’s hearts most of all, must 
know a drear starvation as the monotonous days go 
on and on, when books, only books, school routine 
and long rows of seats meet them from day to day. 


Thank heaven a light has flashed across the vision 
of the teaching world, revealing the welcome truth 
that blue violets and May mornings hold lessons as 
needful and as grateful for the head and heart of the 
little child as are dewdrops and sunshine for up- 
springing vegetation. Then let us have as much of 
both in the school room as is possible in these radiant 
days when the children have a natural right to a 
life as free and spontaneous as other growing things 
if civilization hadnot turned the natural order of 
things upside down. 

How the already over-busy primary teacher shall 
bring the springtime glory into the school room — 
how she shall interweave the lessons of opening bud, 
deepening tints, and up-springing life everywhere into 
the regular ‘* Course of Study” that holds her, with 
its demands for just so much of one thing and just 
this amount of another, like a fettering chain, is not 
to be told her by any educational journal or peda- 
gogical law. She, and she alone, ¢f her heart is in it 
will find a way to show the children the soul of the 
springtime, to feed them with the daily food Nature 
has provided for every heart-need. And this is the 
genius of primary teaching. All honor and reverence 
to the thousands of these large- souled skillful teachers 
of little children who are doing just this every day in 
the loveliest way in this glorious Maytime of the 
year. 


But, and if, all are not? What if there are others 
who are coming to their little flock day after day, 
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recognizing no heart starvation in these little souls, 
seeing nothing i in blue violets and May mornings but 
the regular recurrence of the season, finding neither 
beauty nor mystery in ‘‘the flower in the crannied 
wall,” and who take up their spring plant work 
because it is the next thing laid down for them, in 
the same dead mechanical way they would begin a 
new set of problems or advance a little in Roman 
numerals ? 

For all such even pity is wasted; let it all be 
given to the unfortunate children whose lines have 
fallen into the desert places where such teachers 
abide. 


Number 5 


Memorial Day. 


A year ago this journal entered a protest against 
miscellaneous exercises in the school room, even of a 
patriotic nature, on the observance of Memorial Day, 
and again this protest is repeated. 

That such occasions should be reverently observed 
in every school room is beyond a doubt. But to 
spend hours or days in previous drill and preparation 
for the event detracts just so much from the tender 
sentiment of the day, which should, as far as possible, 
find a free and spontaneous. expression without the 
nervous worry and fatigue inseparable from ‘+ getting 
up” an occasion. 

There is a lesson of the day to be impressed upon 
the boys and girls in our schools. Is it not this? 
Reverent admiration for the struggle and sacrifice of 
the heroic dead and a loyal allegiance to the whole 
country to the extent of a similar sacrifice, if the need 
should arise. 

Is not this all? Is not this enough? How shall 
this sentiment be created and fostered in the hearts 
of the children now in the schools? By recalling the 
causes of the bitter past? Never. The facts of the 
civil war will become the possession of the children 
in their study of the history of their country. Let 
that suffice for the resurrection of causes and differ- 
ences. 

At each annual recurrence of the day, let the chil- 
dren feel that every flower is laid in loving memory 
and grateful tribute. If this sentiment alone prevails 
no seeds of bitterness will be sown on these days to 
spring up in after years when brother meets brother 
in different sections of this one, great, united country ? 

Would our dead heroes whose memor y we venerate 
counsel anything different from this, if they, with 
their clearer vision, should revisit the earth on 
Decoration Day ? 


Since the presentation of the picture of Washington 
to the schools, requests have been numerous for a 
companion picture of Lincoln to be framed and 
placed beside the other. We take pleasure in grant- 
ing that request and enclose in this issue a beautiful 
half-tone engraving of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Comfort Cleanliness and Beauty. 


By Brssiz HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind. 

ET us call to mind the conditions which the schoolroom 
E is requined to meet, viz. . 

1. Comrort, as concerns the physical activity and 
intellectual development. 

2. CLEANLINESS, as concerns the moral activity and physi- 
cal development. 

3- Beauty, as concerns the intellectual activity and 
moral development. 

These conditions are closely connected, interdependent, 
and leading to the full development and unfolding of the 
whole nature. 

America had upon its shoulders a tremendous responsi- 
bility — that of the training of good citizens. Italso under- 
takes to make good citizens of some very frail material 
which is found in bad quarters of large cities. Children 
who never see pretty things, whose daily portion is noise, 
rough behavior, harsh treatment, dust, mud, coal-scot, smoke 
and unwholesome food, need very careful training, if they 
are to be lifted to even fair citizenship. No matter whence 
the children come, they come to be educated and the needs 
of child-life must be supplied. 

Now, as to the conditions of the schoolroom in which 
these children are to be trained and developed into Ameri- 
can citizens. If there could be sufficient room that children 
need not be herded together but could be allowed to move 
around with freedom ; and if, for the expense of stucco-work 
and wood carving, there could be substituted efficient 
teachers and sufficient material for efficient teaching, and, 
for all sorts of external decorations, there could be supplied 
all sorts of internal contrivances for solid soul growth in 
the children, — it would be a most desirable change. 


Comfort, 

There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the 
mischievous, irritating behavior that teachers are obliged to 
endure is due to the fact that purely phpsical energy in un- 
naturally and unhygienically confined in children through 
the forced conditions of the ordinary schoolroom. Fifty 
children in one room move,— or would like to move — one 
hundred feet. What is true of the feet is true of the whole 
body. No healthy human being can remain comfortable 
in one position. If this is true of mature persons who have 
acquired power of self-control how much more is it true of 
children whose very being is movement and who have very 
little self control ! 

Since moving about is so natural to children and neces- 
sary to children and since the legitimate movements of a 
large number of children must inevitably produce noise, and 
since noise is distracting and incompatible with good work, 
the most intelligent way of meeting the exigency is to ar- 
range the schoolroom in such a manner as to permit muscular 
activity, and at the same time deaden the sound. Carpet 
or matting may be impracticable, but linoleum would be the 
best thing. It is strong and doesn’t hold dust. The 
reasons for not carpeting the floor very rarely surmount the 
reasons in its favor, for we cannot overestimate the blessing 
of freedom of motion to children. But if carpeting cannot 
be had, felt slippers for the children to wear while in the 
schoolroom is the next best thing. Slate frames should be 
covered with soft material, or, better still, slates should be 
discarded and replaced with paper and lead pencil. Every 
means should be used for deadening sound. 


Cleanliness. 

It would seem a truism to say that no school can be well 
conducted without suitable apparatus for clean hands, shoes 
and clothes. But sometimes it is well to repeat truisms to 
ourselves. Every school should have its closet room where 
the muddy feet might be cleaned before the children enter 
the schoolroom, and it should be fitted with comfortable 
means for washing hands and face. Clothes-brooms should 
be bountifully supplied. Each second or third child should 
have its basin, towel and soap. ‘The ease with which each 
child may look and feel clean encourages him to make an 
efiort in that direction, and thus the simple task becomes a 
great power in humanizing and in cultivating self-respect 
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and self-control. It is a lesson in itself. ‘ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” Each school should have its laundrying 
conveniences and plenty of towels. Hotels have towels in 
abundance— by the thousand. Why not the schools? 
Which is more expensive, a thousand towels at seven cents 
apiece, or uncomfortable, untidy children, and rude, ungainly 
behavior, which springs from a lack of self-respect? I do 
not mean to say that cleanliness will do everything, but I 
do mean to say that very many of our publicschool children 
are totally ignorant of cleanly habits and that is the duty of 
the public schools to teach the children whatever they do 
not know and need to know. 


Beauty. 


A very good question for each teacher to put to herself, 
on placing an ornament in the schoolroom is, “ Do / think 
this is pretty? If the decorations ate a second-hand choice 
there is danger of patchwork in the schoolroom, and patch- 
work is inartistic. Again, children have no judgment in 
choosing and need the education in good taste which comes 
from harmonious surroundings. Teachers often conclude 
that anything “‘ bright”’ will be “just the thing” for children. 
In such a room the clock will be decorated with dead 
autumn leaves or paper chains, if she uses any kindergaten 
material. If the children have made little objects of clay, 
the results of their first efforts — generally in various stages 
of crumbling — are used to ornament little shelves or wall- 
brackets. On the whole rests the dust of a dead past — for 
such ornaments, with regard to dust, adopt the money-making 
rule, to “ get all they can and keep all they get.” 

And then the picture cards! Little boys emerging from 
watermelons, or riding through the air on spools of thread, 
ladies’ faces smiling through torn newspapers, very small 
gentlemen wlth very large heads, etc., etc., are often seen 
all jumbled together in a corner of the schoolroom. By all 
means use the things the children bring and have made but 
use them tastefully, wisely. 

In one schoolroom a platform was fitted up very prettily, 
the desk was carried away and a cabinet that cost five 
dollars was put in its place, after the platform was first car- 
peted with red. The shelves were supplied with books and 
contributions from the children. The children brought 
easy chairs, and this spot became the resting place for those 
who had finished their work and would have otherwise de- 
vised some original plan for passing the weary moments. 
This plan worked without the least difficulty. 

It was a means of discipline. The gentleness of going to 
that pretty part of the room to look at interesting things 
quietly and respectfully, or to sit in a dear little rocker with 
a ribbon bow at the back, and read whatever one pleased, 
was, in itself, an incentive to good behavior. 

Window curtains add very greatly to the appearance of 
the schoolroom. One can hardly appreciate how much 
prettier the schoolroom is made by curtain drapery. Cheese 
cloth is a good material for schoolroom curtains. The looks 
of an ordinary’schoolroom is depressing. The air is bad, the 
floor and walls are dusty, the ornaments questionable and 
the rows of desks look dismal. 

And yet children are so sensitive and so keen and have 
so instinctive a sense of the beautiful, that their naughtiness 
fades into admiration, their mischievous ways take wing be- 
fore a beautiful room. A beautiful room, an earnest, intelli- 
gent teacher, comfort, cleanliness, constant occupation 
(either work, or pleasant relaxation) are nine-tenths of the 
discipline that an ordinary class of children requires. 


Miss Reveley, of Cleveland, at the Richmond Meeting in 
February, (N. E. A.) spoke for the primary grades, and laid 
down these principles : 


1. The thing itself must be studied, and not books about the thing. 

2. Things must be studied which are of natural interest to the 
children. 

3. The results of observation must be expressed in writing and in 
speech. 

4. The work must be scientific from the first hours of school-life 

5. There must be opportunity for free expansion as the work 
advances. 

6. The schools must create a taste for study and power to continue 
to be life-long students. 
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One Way to Study Psychology. 


By Cou. PARKER. 


NE excellent way to study psychology, is to carefully 
0 diagnose cases of mental weakness or viciousness. 

This class includes dull and stupid pupils,—children 
who do not have power to learn either some particular sub- 
ject, or subjects as a whole; pupils who have little or no 
self-control or moral sense. A scientific scheme for such 
diagnosis should be made by an authority in child-study. I 
can only make a crude attempt in this direction. 


Describe the physical appearance of the child. 

Bearing and attitudes. 

Walking and sitting. 

Facial expression,— gestures. 

Eyes. 

General health. 

Is the child nervous or phlegmatic ? 

Describe tendencies. 

What does like ? 

What things interest 

State what you know of home life. 

Are the things done essentially wrong, or wrong in rela- 
tion? 

Describe self-control or lack of it. 

Mental weakness shown in school. 





? 














What can do well? 
How does read, write, spell, etc.? 
Does try to learn lessons? 








What is power of attention? 

To what objects does attend ? 

Does like any of the work done in school? 
What work does like? 

What work do you give 
How many kinds of work? 











to do? 

















Does have opportunities to study science? 

Manual training? 

Does like it? 

Are you sure that you have tried every means to make 
love work? 

Does like you? Why not? 


What would you do with if you had the means? 

Do you think the cause of weakness is inherited or ac- 
quired? 

There is generally one or more cases for a similar diag- 
nosis in each school. Let each teacher bring to a teachers’ 
meeting blanks as above indicated, carefully filled out, with 
explanations, suggestion of causes. Several cases are de- 
scribed and compared, suggestions for cures are made, and 
the teachers go back to their schools with renewed desire 
for a closer study of the child, and a better application of 
means. 





The Teacher’s Leisure. 


The following is a portion of a paper read by Miss Meta Wellers, of 
Chicago, before the Chicago Teachers’ Club. 

O speak, or even hint, at the possibility of leisure in the 

t presence of practical teachers inured to the incessant 

grind, the monotonous routine of the classroom, will, 

no doubt, be considered rank heresy. On the other hand 

many seem to think that school teachers have little or noth- 

ing to do, that the hours are short, vacations long and 
salaries munificent. 

To shoot the rapids between these two diametrically op- 
posite views is a hazardous undertaking. From force of 
habit I started out to learn the opinions of others in prefer- 
ence to expressing my own. One teacher assured me that 
she was foo dead tired to do anything when she got home at 
night. A newspaper woman gave her testimony to the 
effect that during the most prolonged and arduous strain of 
newspaper work, lasting sometimes for twelve or sixteen 
hours, she had never felt or known the benumbing fatigue 
and exhaustion she experienced after a hard day of six hours 
in the schoolroom. 

Specialists in nervous diseases assert that many of the 
most serious cases of nervous prostration occur among 
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teachers. Under the most favorable conditions the work is 
wearing, but a competent, independent teacher, conscious 
of her own ability and fitness, should know how, and where, 
to economize her strength, lesson the strain, and harbor her 
forces for her own and her pupils’ sake. The best school is 
the one that approaches nearest the well ordered home, in 
which the mother is not a mere household drudge, whose 
entire time is devoted to patching and making puddings, 
but a home in which the mother finds leisure to make her- 
self the friend and companion of her children. 

Many conscientious teachers enter the schoolroom daily, 
clad in a coat of mail, showing only the sterner side of their 
characters, walking rough-shod over delinquents, feeling that 
theirs is but to do or resign, and that there is no time for 
discrimination ; the “Graded Course of Instruction” must 
be gotten over somehow, and failing to get it all in, lengthen 
out the dreary days for unfortunates by keeping them after 
scnool. Their armor is pierced by many a spear and dented 
by arrows of ridicule and thrusts of opposition, for coercion 
is always distateful and the instrument repulsive. The wise 
teacher takes time to rest in the furrow now and then, to 
note the daisy ere it is upturned by the ploughshare. 

; We are frequently admonished in . educational 
journals, at teachers’ meeting, and by principals, to shut the 
door on all the worries and petty annoyances of the school- 
room when leaving school at night. Would it not be wiser 
to take them all out with us before they become musty? 
Unbutton all the morbid fancies and lay them out in the sun, 
let the wind blow over the yellow cheeks and enliven the 
withered senses and return the next day with a new born 
confidence in our own ability to do the work we have under- 
taken. 

* Build a little fence of trust 

Around each day, 

Fill it full of loving deeds 
And therein stay. 

Peer not anxious through the bars 
At tomorrow, 

God will help us bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow.” 

Of teaching it may be truthfully said that worry kills more 
than work, and of all anxieties, that of feeling that we are 
unsuccessful, that our little acre has been superficially or 
falsely cultivated is the bitterest. Too much energy is frit- 
tered away uselessly. A dozen papers intelligently corrected 
for the purpose of ascertaining where the instruction has 
been faulty will bring about better results than recording the 
marks of sixty by the midnight lamp. 

To find leisure the closest discrimination must be made 
between dissipation and recreation; for the former the 
teacher has neither time nor strength. The teachers in 
smaller towns and rural communities are generally looked 
up to as persons of considerable importance. They are ex- 
pected to manage literary entertainments, preside at sewing 
societies and take an active interest in everything. The 
city teachers, not less cultured and refined, figure mostly in 
the city directory. They do not come sufficiently in con- 
tact with the people. 

The danger that threatens every earnest teacher who lives 
moves and has her being in the schoolroom, is, that she is 
apt to lose her mental balance, becoming lop-sided in her 
views by being only a teacher. To find leisure for the ac- 
complishment of much that is desirable and good, manage- 
ment is essential. Set aside time for social recreations and 
devote a regular portion to the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge. The physiology of rest should be better understood ; 
it is the tension that kills joy and makes life a burden. 
Color blindness may result from looking on one object too 
long. A noted artist says, “One’s ideas are shortly used 
up. I travel one-third of my time, I can’t work steadily 
more than two or three months. I must go somewhere and 
see something new.” It would be a gain to our schools if 
the teachers could “ go somewhere.” 

Few realize how largely the work of the year depends up- 
on the manner in which the long vacation has been spent. 
If the World’s Fair has taught us nothing else it has taught 
us to take our pleasure in beautiful places and that things 
that are made merely to look at are quite as essential as 
those made for use only. 
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<A 
> ‘« Oh! the shining days of May! 
" > Don’t you hear them coming, coming, — 
In the robin’s roundelay, — 

x< In the wild bee’s humming, humming? 

oe In the quick, impatient sound 

% Of the red-bird’s rest] ss whirring, 

> In the whispers in the ground 

: Where the blossom-life is stirring? 
In the music in the air, 

In the laughing of the waters ; 
Nature’s storics, glad and rare, 

Told Earth’s listening sons and daughters? 
Surely he.ris must needs be gay 

In the shining days of May!” 


2. \Y¥ 


One Lesson in a German School. 


Letter from Dr. THEO. B. Noss, Berlin, Germany. 


Editor of Primary EDUCATION : 

In compliance with your request for something illustra- 
tive of the actual work to be seen in a German school-room, 
I send you the following report of a lesson observed, a few 
days ago, in one of the public schools of Berlin. I have 
singled this lesson out, from the many observed, not because 
it was exceptional, but because it was APfica/, showing every- 
day work in the development of a subject by a capable 
teacher and an attentive class, with no reference to text- 
books. 

This class consisted of forty or more girls from ten to 
twelve years old. The subject is not easily named. In 
German it is conveiniently called Heimath-Kunde (Home- 
Knowledge.) The aim of this particular lesson was to show 
the city of Berlin in the time of the Great Elector, Fred- 
erick William, and his successor, William III.— that is, 
from 1640 to 1713. The lesson was not exactly history, 
nor geography, nor literature, nor language, yet all these 
entered prominently into it. The aim was quite definite 
and was fully reached. 

“What was the time referred to in our last lesson?” begins 
the teacher, when all had become quiet, after a ten minutes 
recess. A cloud of hands arose, but no voice was heard 
until the teacher had nodded permission to a pupil to 
answer. A large map of Berlin is hung on the wall. The 
teacher asks, “Which are the two oldest churches in 
Berlin?” (antedating the time of the Great Elector)— re- 
calling the instruction of the previous lesson. One pupil 
names them, (St Nicholas and St. Peter,) and another 
points them out on the map. Some interesting facts are 
stated concerning the origin of these names, and the main 
object of the present lesson is set forth by the question, 
“What were the principal things done for Berlin by the 
Great Elector?” Some facts are already known to many of 
the class. These are stated, and others added by the 
teacher. One fact given was that the main streets were 
paved and lighted. How were they lighted? asks the 
teacher No answer. How are they lighted now? Some 
by electric lights, says one pupil. Some by gas, says 
another. The streets in the Thiergarten are lighted by 
petroleum lamps, says a third. The interesting and surpris- 
ing fact was then stated that none of these modes of lighting 
exclusively used now were in use then, but instead of these 
bright modern street lights, dim lanterns were hung at street 
corners. 

Answers were nearly always given in full sentences ; cor- 
rected by the teacher when faulty; and then properly 
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expressed by the pupil. Whatever the subject of a lesson 
may be in a German School, it is a lesson also in /anguage, 
and in s¢hinking. The task of a teacher is not to hear 
a lesson that has been learned from books, but to develop the 
subject and impart the facts thereof in the lesson hour. 
New matter comes to the pupil first through the teacher. 
He is not a hearer of lessons, but the source of knowledge, 
the living voice through which the pupil obtains mainly his 
information,— his guidance, his inspiration. Broadly speak- 
ing, this.is true of all grades of schools from the primary to 
the university. The task of the pupil is never to learn 
an assigned advance lesson; but to understand what he hears 
and remember it. In such a system, inattention, on the 
pupil’s part, is of course fatal to his progress, and rarely 
occurs. Whether the subject is especially interesting or 
not, the pupil follows closely for the sake of his class stand- 
ing. The teacher aims to assist the pupil as much as 
possible in understanding the subject by means of an ob- 
jective and logical treatment, and by clear, brief statements 
and well-put questions. 

In the particular lesson here referred to, the questions 
followed each other in quick succession, and were clear, 
crisp, and to the point. The teacher would, at times, speak 
for two or three minutes and then suddenly turn questioner. 

Moving softly around the room, the teacher rested her 
hand at times on a pupils head. The children eagerly 
raised their hands for the privilege of answering. At one 
point the city “magistrates” happened to be mentioned. 
From this as a stariing-point, the teacher briefly described 
the three powers in the city government, the council, the 
magistrates, and the mayor; and compassed with these the 
three corresponding powers in the Russian Kingdom, the 
deputies, the senate, and the king. The pupils are now 
brought back to something more concrete and familiar, 
namely, the Elector’s Bridge across the Spree, on which 
stands the equestrian statue of the Great Elector. Who was 
the maker of this statue? Andreas Schliiter, Berlin’s 
greatest architect two centuries ago. What else does Berlin 
owe to Schliiter? Among other buildings, the Royal Palace, 
the leading features of which are discussed. 

A request is made that several of the pupils visit the 
places and objects specially spoken of and report at the next 
lesson. In the midst of an animated conversation over the 
two statues of the Horse Tamers in front of the Emperor’s 
palace, the bell rings. The teacher stopped short, saying, 
“That's a pity.” This sentiment was shared fully by the 
class and the two visitors present. 


Lift Your Hat. 


“« Lift your hat reverently when you meet the teacher of 
the primary school. She is the good angel of the Republic. 
She takes the little bantling, fresh from the home nest and 
full of his pouts and his passion — an ungovernable little 
wretch, whose own mother honestly admits she sends him 
to school to get rid of him. 

This young lady, who knows her business, takes a whole 
carload of these anarchists, half of whom, single-handed and 
alone, are more than a match for both their parents, and at 
once puts them in the way of being useful and upright citi- 
zens. At what expense of toil and weariness. Her’s is the 
most responsible position in the whole school, and if her 
salary were doubled she would receive less than she earns.” 





“A Principle Glorious.” 


‘¢ There was a school-master, Treborious, 
Who followed a prin“iple glorious. 
He made it a rule 
When ent’ring his school 
To his urchins to bow : — 
And well he knew how. 
‘ For there may he some grest men before us,’ 
Said respectful old M°+ter Treborious. 
Who followed a principle glorious.’ ” 
pit SAAS eS 
‘* T have not lived so long that I can pass 
A yellow flower hiding in the grass, 
Nor walk with empty hands where pebbles shine : 
I call such small things of the meadow mine.” 
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The Bird Student. 


Points for the Note-Book. 
By G. A. H. 
What was the locality in which it was seen, wood, pasture or 
swamp? 
Did it light on the ground or on trees and bushes ? 
If on the ground, what was its gait? Does it walk or hop? 
If on a tree or bush, at about what height did it usually light ? 
Did i: seem to prefer certain kinds of trees? 


What was its size? Use the robin as the unit of measure. 
You can reduce it to inches later. 


Did it feed while on the wing? 

What should you judge that it was eating? 

Notice its power of song. 

Observe the shape, ‘color and size of its beak. 

What was the position of its toes? This will fix one family 
almost immediately. 


Not'ce the color of the feet and legs. 

Are the wigs long or short? 

What is the shape of the tail, square, rounded or forked? 

Note the general movements of the bird, jerky, slow, quiet or 
noisy? 

Is he shy or bold, curious or indifferent? 

For color notice e.p cially. the throat and breast. 

Are the tail and winz feathers tipped and banded with white? 

What color are the wing linings? 

Is the eye large or small? 


Music For Little Children. 


By Kate L. Brown. 


E have dwelt upon the fact that music mnst be con- 

VV sidered a valuable means of expression. As the 

child moves through his little day, he is filled with 

a thousand thoughts and feelings that he strives to express 
in various ways. 

The song has its natural place in this expression. We are 
at once comforted with the question of rote-singing as 
opposed to note-singing, or vice-versa. Let us leave the 
schools to fight it out ; we are, however, not debarred from 
our own observations, and we need not despise the conclu- 
sions they give us. Three things are very clear. 

1. Rote-singing is thoroughly natural. 

2. It occupies a real place in the school and is an art in 
itself. 

3. It is mot, however, the basis of note-singing —but 
need not conflict — may rather in the sum total help greatly. 

A school that simply “sings songs”’ will do little in the 
great art of music. It is also possible to teach note-singing 
so literally, that every bit of imagination and beauty flies 
from the exercise. Such teaching has never yet made a 
musician, or prepared the way for an intelligent appreciation 
of the masters. It has roused the angry passions of many a 
child, until that which was meant to be heavenly has become 
devilish. Let us understand the full value of both these 
methods. Used in their proper place they serve the great 
purpose of expression, and there is no real conflict between 
them. 

It is a well-known fact that small children may learn to 
sing songs with delight and full understanding, that would be 
utterly beyond them as an exercise in note-reading. For 
example we have known children of six to sing in perfect 
tune and time and with the greatest joy, such songs as De 
Koven’s “Winter Lullaby,” Barnby’s “ Sweet and Low,” and 
Dolby’s “ Marjorie’s Almanac.” They had the thought, and 
they could express it most beautifully with their little flute- 
like voices. According to some reasoners, they should wait 
until they could read the notes. The beautiful sow/ must be 
denied, until they could name and put together every bone 
and every muscle of the body. 

This accounts for the little “do-7i-mi’’ songs we often 
find, as utterly stupid and meaningless as the “Do I go up? 
We do go up,” of our childhood’s days. They are an 
offence to good musical taste which can never be built upon 
such mush, any more than literature is represented by the 
old-time primer. A child’s song should have a variety of 
intervals —a natural sequence of musical tones that suggest 
melody, pure and simple. Listen to a child as he talks. 
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What a variety in pitch and inflection, what expression, what 
light and shade. 

It is this very element of naturalness in the songs we have 
mentioned, that render them valuable. They are not 
“catchy” in the sense of “'Ta-rarra-boom-de-ay” but they 
are easily developed, and are ideal rote-songs. 

But the rote-singiug must not be hap-hazard. It must be 
carefully chosen, and we must never lose sight of the fact 
that it does not exist for itself, but to express some trnth in 
the child’s experience. We have heard of teachers who 
were content with popular melodies and Gospel Hymns 
that had received new words. It was such a comfort to 
find something it was “unnecessary to teach.” Such 
teachers will doubtless “ have their reward,” but it certainly 
will fall short of what should be. Let us bear in mind that 
mush alone will not nourish a healthy body, and that while 
dilutions may be necessary for invalids, they are apt to upset 
a naturally strong stomach. To deluge a child with weak 
meaningless songs is as destructive as to feed him on trashy 
literature. No good taste can be formed on such a shifting 
basis. 

What then should guide us in our selection? We have 
said, let the rote-songs grow from the child’s experience. 
For example, he is noticing the passing of the seasons. 
His reading, language, and nature lessons, follow the 
months. “ Marjorie’s Almanac” describes in daintiest style 
the delights of each season, making childish comparison and 
finally ending with the one that is the “ Pleasantest of all.” 

“The Winter Lullaby” tells of the “Valley going to 
sleep,” and the “Valley going to wake,” what the “maple 
branches” do in both cases and the message of the sky to 
each. 

There are songs of autumn leaves, of flowers going to 
sleep, of the snow-blanket that mother Nature lays over her 
children. There are the dear carols of the Star and the 
Blessed Babe. ‘Then the little “ New Year’ comes tripping 
o’er the snow with sleigh-bells, sleds, skates, and no end of 
fun. But the buds soon begin to swell, and along comes 
“ Pussy Willow — pretty little thing.” April showers follow 
with their “Tap, tap, tap,” then “Over the bare fields far 
away ” comes “ Little Spring.” On follows the whole pro- 
cession of flowers, the Easter message leaves us glad, the 
whole insect and animal world invite. To follow the seasons 
with the children, is to be a child yourself, with all a child’s 
fresh, ardent delight. 

The very best song-book we have ever known, is the 
“Songs and Games”’ by Misses Jenks and Walker. Miss 
Eleanor Smith’s “ Songs for Little Children” contains some 
exquisite tone-pictures. Mrs. Wiggins’ “ Kindergarten 
Chimes,” Brown and Emerson’s “ Stories in Song,” Rein- 
ecke’s collection, and Abt’s also are of the same stamp. 

In the work mentioned thus far, nature has been taken as 
a basis. Of course other lines of experience in the child’s 
life would be fertile in suggestion : his thoughts of God, his 
relations to God and man ; trust, reverence, love, aspiration. 
We may have to hunt for our material; so does the miner. 
In this there is also gold to be found. 


For Variety. 


A little game of guessing words breaks up the school 
monotony. 

One child stands in the floor and says: “I am thinking 
of a word beginning with C (or any letter).”’ Then the one 
who guessed correctly gives the next word, and soon. The 
children will like it, and they will grow more skillful in their 
selection of words with practice. And it is surprising with 
what interest the children will take up a game like this, day 
after day, showing no signs of weariness because “ it is the 
same old thing.” 


Willie fell and hurt his side, one day. Running in to his 
mother, with tears in his eyes, he sobbed, “‘Mamma, mam- 
ma, I’ve hurt my edge so bad!” 
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ous long after the fertile stems dissappear, 
and are indispensable agents in advancing 














the underground stem, and providing a 
/ store of nourishment for the next season’s 
growth. 


























But it is in the brown, bare fertile 

stems that our interest chiefly centres. 

At first sight they look very puzzling, but 

2 quickly yield their secret to a little 
patient study, like many other secrets. 

The spike is composed of shield shaped 

disks attached by. short stems to the 

main axis. On their under side these 

disks bear sporangia, or . spore-cases, 

filled with pale green spores. Careful 

watching is necessary to insure finding 

just the right moment to examine the 

spores, for the plants mature quickly, 

















and the line that divides unripe spores 
from empty spore-cases is a narrow one. 


























A Primary Drawing Lesson. 


By D. R. AucssurG, Author of “ Drawing Simplified.” 


This is a lesson adapted to second year pupils, and de- 
signed to appeal to the perceptive powers, the memory and 
the imagination. 

(1.) Hold the side of a common crayon box before the 
pupils. Tell them to observe it closely. 

(2.) Ask each pupil to find a form in the room similar 
in shape and proportion to it. 

(3-) Hold the side of the box before the pupils once 
more. Ask them to draw it on their slates or drawing tab- 
lets. ‘Teacher also draw it on the blackboard. (Fig. 1.) 

(4.) Ask them if the form on the blackboard is not 
similar to a barn door. ‘Tell them you wish to draw the 
barn door wide open. Why will it be necessary to draw two 
figures side by side? (Fig. 2.) Why must they be the same 
size? Which will be the door and which the opening? 

(5.) If the door is wide open can you see the hinges? 

[No.] What can you see? 

Draw from them the words boards, cleats or cross pieces, 
nail holes, etc. (Fig. 3.) 

(6.) What is around thedoor? Door frame or casing, 
(Fig. 4.) Show it to me on the door in the room. 

(6.) The door is wide open and we can see in the barn. 

Each one of you tell me some object that could be seen 
in a barn through an open door. Hay, horse, cow, man, 
dog, chickens, rake, fork, wagon, etc., etc. 

Represent anything you have prepared. (Fig. 5.) Let the 
pupils draw with you. 

(8.) Use the above for a language lesson. 


Horse-tail. 


Equisetum. 
By Fanny A. Comstock, Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HESE interesting plants are so conspicuous in early 
T spring that one can hardly ignore them. No crypto- 
gams are easier, or better adapted for elementary work. 

The underground stem sends up two kinds of branches ; 
the fertile, bearing the fruit-cases or sporangia in terminal 
spikes ; and the sterile, green and bushy, with no fruit. A 
cross section of these vertical stems reveals numerous air- 
channels in the walls, besides the large central cavity. The 
large deposit of silica which gives the name “Scouring 
Rush” is very perceptible in these harsh, rough stems. In 
some parts of Europe certain species are used for polishing. 
The numerous branches of the sterile stems bear green 
leaves, contracted into tiny scale-like points. These branches, 
as might be inferred from their green color, contain chloro- 
phyll, and do the work of assimilation. They are conspicu- 











The dullest child cannot fail to be inter- 

ested in these spores, for looked at with 
# ordinary pocket lenses they seem to be 

alive, so curious is the motion caused by 

the coiling and uncoiling of the four 
elaters. These four elastic threads are formed by the split- 
ting of the outer coat of the spore, and their peculiar move- 
ment with varying atmospheric conditions seems designed 
to aid in dissemination of spores. 

The species here described is equisetum arvense, so 
common in New England. Another rather common species 
bears fruit upon leafy stems, instead of keeping the organs 
separate. 

For fuller descriptions of this interesting plant, see Gray’s 
Manual or Wood’s Botany, Campbell’s Structural Botany, 
and Bennett and Murray’s Cryptogamic Botany. 





Joe. A Sketch. 


By EpirH GoopyEar, Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


IS life stands but a step beyond the doorway, he is one 
H of the least of the little ones of earth. The place he 

calls home is in the city slums and his birthright an 
environment of misery which makes one shudder. School 
has brought an element of joy into his experience and he 
lavishes upon the kindly teacher that precious child love 
with which more fortunate children return mother love. 

At first many tributes of affection in the shape of cigarette 
pictures and cuttings from illustrated sensational papers 
found their way from his chubby hands to the gentle ones 
held out so cordially to receive the gifts. 

A fine large photograph of the Madonna della gran duca 
hangs in the school room. Often as he gazes wonderingly 
at it his little upturned face bore an expression which seemed 
to reflect the sweet beauty of the faces in the picture. “ It 
makes me glad to look at it,” he said smiling. 

Weeks afterward, he drew a grimy packet from his tiny 
side pocket and tucked it confidingly into the teacher’s 
hand. It was a cut of the famous Bodenhausen Madonna 
which he had rescued from an old paper found blowing 
down the alley. 

“Its kinder like that one,’’ he whispered, pointing to the 
picture on the wall. “The babies look so happy and the 
mother is so kind.” That was all he said but the radiant 
face, and the tender, almost reverent, voice revealed more 
plainly than words a responsiveness to the holy influence of 
true beauty — the best of what it meant to him couldn’t be 
phrased and substanced. 

After all, the spiritual nature isn’t put aside for Sunday 
use. The whole child goes to school and his soul is no less 
vulnerable than his intellect. It is nourished — this immortal 
soul— not upon precepts and maxims, but upon “ whatso- 
ever things are holy.” The measure of its growth is its 
opportunities. 
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-From Leland Stanford Jr. 


University. 


Dear Editor: — One of my teachers who is working in the 
little experimental school has thrown a little piece of work into 
shape and I send itto you. There is nothing especially new in 
it and yet it will be new to many of those who read your paper 
and it throws some little light on the question as to what kind of 
reading appeals most strongly to young children. 

Very truly, 


Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Cal. EARL BARNES. 


Some Experiments in English. 
By CLARA VOSTROVSKY. 


N 1880, there appeared two books in composition, the one 
| published by the Lothrops, the other by the Appleton’s. 
The first, entitled, Write Your Own Stories, contains 
thirty pictures, with blank pages inserted, on which children 
under fourteen years of age were to write their own stories. 
The pictures, on which the stories were to be based, are of 
a quiet, domestic character, children figuring largely in 
almost all of them. The other book under the title Zetfers 
and Lessons in Language is by J. H. Stickney. We are 
mainly interested in the first part, which differs from the 
book just mentioned in having a slight outline of a continu- 
ous story based on the pictures given. This story treats of 
a boy and girl’s visit to their cousins in the country, of the 
animals on the farm, of the children’s amusements, their 
controversies, and other little unexciting incidents of 
everyday life. 

At the teachers’ meetings in Indiana in 1886, objections 
against set lessons in teaching reading were brought up 
again and again. As the prescribed course had to be 
finished, it was finally decided to have stories written by the 
pupils themselves used as daily supplementary sight-reading. 
These stories were sent to the Educational Publishing 
House at South Bend, and then forty of the best were 
chosen from each grade every month, and printed in tablet 
form to be used in the school-room. As an example, I 
copy one of the shorter stories froma tablet which lies 
before me :— 

¢ One day Frank said, ‘ Papa, may I go to the river to fish?’ ‘ Yes, if 
you will not fall in.’ ‘Are you sure you are telling.the truth, Frank?’ 
‘Oh, yes, I will never tell you a story, papa.’ ‘You may go then.’ 
When Frank came back he had two fish and they were big ones. 

Logansport, Ind, April, 1886.” STELLA QUINN, (6 years old.) 

The interest of the pupils in their own or their friends’ 
stories —so well adapted to them — is said to have been so 
great, and the progress of the children so marked, that the 
experiment might in itself be called a success, though for 
business reasons it was afterwards abandoned. 

But the most interesting experiment, and one going much 
further is that described by Mrs. Mary Alling Aber in two 
papers in the Popular Science Monthly for January and 
February, 1892. The experiment dates back to 1881, first 
taking place in a primary department, over which Mrs. Aber 
had control, in a private school in Boston. It was an 
attempt to teach science together with reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The children made their own scientific dis- 
coveries and these, written down, constituted their first 
reading and writing lessons. By skillful questioning and 
observation such sentences as these were obtained for one 
of the first lessons : — 


> 


? ‘Children eat plants and animals. 
\ Animals eat plants and animals. 
/) Plants get food from the soil. ) 
") The soil comes from the rocks. S 

» Rock decays to make soil.” ( 

No effort was made to adapt the vocabulary to the chil- 
dren. ‘The reading served simply as an expression for the 
new ideas that came to the child in his scientific work. 
Thus, in a lesson on Granite we find this paragraph : — 
“The three kinds of rock in granite are quartz, feldspar 
and mica. Granite is a crystalline rock.” This acquisition 
of a scientific rather than an every-day vocabulary, did not 
interfere, Mrs. Aber tells us, with the ease of the children 
in reading the ordinary children’s stories at a later period. 

In a little class in reading, of which I have charge at the 
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Experimental School connected with the Educational 
Department of the Leland Stanford Junior University, I am 
trying an experiment in line with those just mentioned. 

When I took charge of the class, the children, averaging 
seven years, had had a little instruction in reading. They 
read in a hesitating manner and with difficulty all lessons 
which they did not know by heart. It was difficult fo hold 
the attention of those who were not reading, to the lesson 
in hand, and a noticeable thing was the little expression put 
into the reading. They were pronouncing words, not read- 
ing about things. Was it not a resultof the old system 
which lays greater stress on reading as a means of increas- 
ing a child’s vocabulary rather than as a means of 
strengthening his power of recognizing visual symbols? 
But which of these is of more importance ? 

Believing that greater progress would be made by 
teaching a child to recognize his own vocabulary in print, 
broadening it by that of his equals, I began my work by 
reading a story to the class, having the children reproduce 
it in their own words for the next day’s lesson. This, 
through a belief in the prominent play of the personal 
element in children, has developed into each child’s telling 
in turn a story, which is written down by me, and then 
type-written for the next reading lesson. 

One of the advantages resulting from this, is, that there is 
no need of teaching expression, for each one reads as he 
speaks, and this is all that can, at this stage, be desired. 
The children have rarely failed to show interest in reading 
their own words, and are closely attentive while the others 
read. 

One of the boys came to the class the other day and 
stumbled along in reading the lesson, which happened to be 
his own story. It was pleasant to see the surprise of the 
others at this, one of his little school-mates saying in a 
voice of quiet scorn, “He can’t read his own story.” 
Would the surprise and disapproval have been so great if 
the story had lacked the personal element ? 

These stories are simple in form ; for instance, one of the 
earliest amounted to only this : — 


“John’s Trip to Santa Cruz. 
Once I went down to Santa Cruz and saw some crabs and also some 
pretty flowers. On the way back, we saw some big trees.” 


“What Helen Likes to Play. 


I like to play mother. In that game you have somebody for the 
mother and lots of others for the children, and I like to have a big doll 
for the baby. We have a shadow for the house. It is very interesting.” 


The arguments brought against this method would proba- 
bly be that there is not enough increase in vocabulary. But 
the vocabulary is broadened by the reading of each other’s 
stories, atid through the vocabulary of their equals, hence 
less artificially than by the older system. 

Again it might be urged that the stories read are trivial 
and commonplace. But in this they would hardly differ 
from those we find in our first and second readers. Besides, 
in what is it that children — at least unspoiled children — 
are primarily interested? Is it not in themselves and the 
little incidents of their lives? As a final merit, will not 
this telling of their stories, and seeing they are thought 
worthy of being read, add a certain dignity to the children’s 
everyday existence, and cause them to put more expression 
into life ? 

By tact and intelligence on the part of the teacher, the 
child’s ability to tell his story well, to express himself with 
ease, and hold the attention of his little audience, both in 
telling and reading what he has to say, can be gradually 
improved. 

This is but a slight sketch, but my work along these lines 
is still in such a formative state that it would be presumptu- 
ous to offer this in any way except as a suggestion of the 
possibilities of what can be done in this direction. 


(A verse for the blackboard. ) 


\ Ay Keep watch of your words, my darlings, 
£ For words are wonderful th ngs; ) 
c They are sweet like bees’ fresh honey— | 


cy ml 
+7) j Like bees they have terrible stings.” 


\ 
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Primary Plant Work. III. 


By Mara L, PRatrt. 


T is with genuine reluctance that the true teacher enters 
upon the study of flowers. And why? Because of the 
skill required by any teacher to so teach the scientific 
facts of the flower world that the child loses none 
of the pure, simple, love just because it is sweet and 
beautiful. If Sissy Jupe is to lose her gay flower-covered 
carpet because she learns the Gradgrind facts of it, then let 
her liva forever, never dreaming that a corolla is anything 
but a beautiful bit of color, or that a 
flower was ever made for any object 
whatever, except to make the earth 
beautiful and to give little children joy. 
Children love flowers ; let us see to 
it that through our teaching they lose 
none of that love. If we must tear 
the little anemone in pieces to count 
aud label its parts, let us not forget to 
call the children’s attention, at the same 
time, to the wonderful color lines, now 
delicate and pink like the sea-shell, now 
rich with the purple of the sunset. 
Is it wonderful that the parts are ar- 
ranged unfailingly in a certain order ? 
It is not less wonderful that the sun’s 
kiss can bring out the delicate lines and 
colors. ‘That “ flowers are the sweetest 
things God ever made and did not put 
a soul into,” might well be stamped on 
every “ mounted specimen ’”’ paper pre- 
pared by every child. 

Then the pretty legends of the flowers — do not forget to 
tell these every one ; yes, and the “ language of the flowers ”’ 
too— not the sickly sentimental language, of course — but the 
wholesome sweet sentiments that we like to associate with 
our favorite flowers. ‘ Here’s pansies for thoughts” means 
something to the little folks as well as to us; it arouses a 
tenderness —a feeling of human kinship—for the dainty 
blossoms ; and that is good for us all. 

But now to the flower study. The children have been 
watching the leaves unfold even from the very beginning. 
Call attention to the fact that now what seemed so entirely 
like leaves, very often proves to be a bud. Tell the chil- 
dren that at first the leaf and the bud ave 
alike. From this fact, pass to the suggestion 
that there seems to be an order even in this 
arrangement, 7. ¢., flower-buds come in 
certain definite positions on the plant. Chil- 
dren, beginning to watch, find that certain 
plants produce (1) “erminal buds; others 
(2) axillary buds, as (1) in the little 
Trillium; (2) in the common Morning 
Glory. 

Again, that some buds form (1) alone, 
others in (2) groups, as inthe (1) Anemone, 
(2) the Elderberry, the Milkweed, or the 
Hydrangea. 

Still, again, that some cuddle close to the 
parent stalk and are (1) sesst/e. That others 
stretch their little heads up and are (2) 
peduncled or stalked. (Compare these ar- 
rangements of flowers with similar leaves.) Call children’s 
attention to Mother Nature’s wonderful orderliness in the 
arrangement of her flower children — that all the flowers of 
a certain plant are alike in their positions upon the stems— 
that there is no hap-hazard, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other on the same plant. 

Children are naturally reverential ; they are impression- 
able ; they believe. Call out these qualities in them in this 
flower work. Arouse their wonder and admiration for the 
wonderful Intelligence that forms the flowers. If you can 
help it — and you can — let there be no boy in your school 
who, when June comes, will care to thrash off the daisy 
heads with his “ hockey stick”’ as he passes by. 





Parts of a Flower. 





A Pistil. 
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“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower,— but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all and all. 
1 should know what God and man is.” 


The spirit in this littlesong, even little children can feel— 
more perhaps than we think. 

Parts of the Flower— The calyx with its sepals; the 
corolla with its petals ; the seed- 
cradle; the pistil with its style 
and stigma; the stamens with 
its filament and anther. Tell the 
children of the use of the pretty 
yellow pollen ; of how it is borne 
from stamen to pistil, and from 
flower to flower by the wind and 
the bee —good message bearers 
from flower to flower! (Fora 
most beautiful story of this pollen 
bearing, see Margaret Morley’s 
“Song of Life.”) If possible, 
for the study of curious corollas, 
find a Lady’s Slipper to bring to 
the children. They never fail to 
delight in wondering and puz- 
zling over these odd-shaped 
flowers ; and later in the season the jewel weed, the snap- 
dragon, the toad-flax (butter-and-eggs) with their “ hairy 
tongues,” and their “truly mouths that will open and shut.” 
Children love these flowers ; and the wise teacher will not 
ignore childish fancies. The Dicentra (bleeding heart), is 
another favorite with the little ones. When that first 
branch of them is brought into the school — as it always is 
every spring— do not fail to give it attention. The chil- 
dren will love you all 
the better if you take 
a few minutes to 
show them that the 
pretty pink rabbits 
make the corolla, the 
dainty sugar tongs, 
the stamens, etc., — 
or better still, since 
we would speak al- 
ways from the child’s 
own point of view, 
the corolla makes the pretty pink rabbits and the stamens, 
the dainty sugar tongs. 

In the highest primary grade, where a few “hard words” 
are only a stimulus, the grouping of flowers may be classi- 
fied, and illustrations of each be searched for by the pupils : 
the Raceme (Lily of the Valley,Currant ;) the Umdéel (Prim- 
rose, Milkweed) ; Corymd (Hawthorn) ; the Head (Button- 
bush, Clover); the Spike (Mullein) ; Catkin (Alder, Birch, 
Willow blossoms); Sfadix (Jack-in-the-pulpit, Arum) ; 
Panicle (Horse Chestnut). It would be by no means 





A Terminal Flower. 





A Section of a Fiower. 
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advisable to hold even highest primary children to these 
terms ; it would be quite enough to draw these kinds of 
groups on the board from time to time as the children 
bring the flowers that illustrate them and so arouse the 


Different Forms of Stamens (Magnified,) 
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interest enough to quicken observation and encourage 
drawing, tracing, and mounting of the types. 

One thing more ; the compound and simple flowers. The 
Dandelion and the Daisy are sure to confront the teacher 
before the term is finished, and if the children are aroused 
to the examination of the flowers, they are very sure to 
come with, “Such a funny flower! I can’t find the parts of 
it!” But the child’s faith must not be shaken; and 
although we would be glad to pass the child through the 
spring unpuzzled, we shall have to now tell them of simple 
and compound flowers. A microscope here will clear up the 
perplexity for the 
child, not only to 
his satisfaction, but 
to his delight, if he 
can by it see the 
hundreds of little 
strap-shaped _blos- 
soms all cuddled 
together to make the 
the dandelion or the 
daisy. 

In the study of flowers for observation sake, be 

careful to draw the children out in their descriptions. 

In all science work it is one thing for the child to 

study into the object for himself, and quite another for him 

to be told the beauties and wonders, holding his interest to 

be sure, but not in the least developing in him resources for 
future independent work and study. 

Encourage “‘herbariums.” No scientist with the rarest 
known collection, could be more proud than the little child 
when, on that “last day” he can carry home together with 
his book and slate, his “herbarium.” Manilla sheets, some 
tiny strips of court plaster, some pressed flowers, leaves, 
stem, root and all—and every child may make his 
herbarium. 

Then as to the Families —in the primary grades, let there 
be only a suggestion that such things may be. There is the 
Crowfoot Family, for example, to which so many early 
plants belong. Why not, as the Marsh Marigolds, the 
Hepaticas, the Anemones, the 
Buttercups, the Columbine, 
and so many more of the 
child’s favorite flowers come 
in their season, call the pupils’ 
attention to the likeness in 
leaves and other arrange- 
ments of the plant’s growth. 
It will interest them to see a 
column of Crowfoots on the 
board — but any real attempt 
at classification should be 
reserved for intermediate and 
grammar grades. 

With all this, weave in the 
stories generously. When 
the first Narcissus is brought, 
then is the time to tell of the 
beautiful youth from whom is 
named; then there is the 
story, of Apollo and _ the 
Hyacinth ; of Iris who came 
to the Flower-Festival dressed in the colors of the rainbow 
(See “ Fairyland of Flowers’’) ; of the Snow-drop, which the 
good angel sent to cheer sorrowful people ; of Arethusa, the 
beautiful Nymph that was changed into a sparkling fountain ; 
of the Blue-bells that ring for the Pixies — so many that one 
might write pages of them if there were space. 

Direct the children’s fancy, too, towards finding faces in 
the flowers. The Pansies they are sure to be already 
familiar with; but there are many other flowers of which 
quite as pretty conceits can be easily imagined — as has 
been so charmingly illustrated in certain numbers of S¢. 
Nicholas for 1893. 

And the school term will close in a few weeks? Plant 
work with all the rest will be finishea —or at least will be 
dropped until autumn comes again. How are you going to 
gauge your last three month’s work, teachers ? 





A Head. 





Spike. 
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Are you forced by any power outside yourself to measure 
even your plant work by accumulation of facts? I hope 
not ; but that, rather, you have been allowed to follow your 
own sweet will, or better still, the children’s own swect 
will; and that it has been more your aim to teach them to 
nestle close to Mother Nature’s heart and to touch the 
reverential little hearts with a thought of that wonderful 
Intelligence that shines through the beauty and the science 
of it all rather than to store their minds with mere fact 
knowledge. The world is full of fact knowledge; and 
it is very tired. 

Keep the child heart alive and happy with legend and 
song and story ; it is their birthright. 


How sweet thy voice and clear! \ 
Bloom, little flower, O bloom ! ) 
Dance, little child, O dance! 
) O bloom, and sing, and dance 
Child, bird, and flower; and make 
\\ The sad old world forget a while, 
' Its sorrow for your sake ” 


( “ Sing, little bird, O sing! 


Ways to Review Number. 
By Mary W. ALLIs. 


LL teachers, in at least the first two grades, recognize 
= the necessity of drill to fix the facts in number. Our 
aim should be to present this review in a new and 
attractive way, remembering that in proportion as we 
increase interest we diminish repetition. 

Let us suppose our class has taken all the addition and 
subtraction in nine. Distribute to each pupil pegs, not 
more than nine and as many less as you choose. ‘Then ask, 
“How many more pegs will you need to make nine?” 
Fred’s answer might be, “I have five pegs soI need four 
more pegs to make nine pegs.” In the distribution the 
children received different numbers of pegs so that all the 
combinations of nine will be taken up. 

Another and good review is to supply each child with the 
same number of objects, calling them cylinders, birds, icicles 
or any other name that the children are familiar with. 
Have the class close their eyes. Tell them to “ Play go to 
sleep.” Then take different numbers of objects from each 
group. Having done this say, “ All wake up and tell me 
what has happened during your little-nap.” Nellie’s answer 
is, “There were nine icicles on my window when I went to 
sleep, and now I have but two icicles. The sun has melted 
seven of my icicles.” : 

Place-upon the board for seat-work problems upon the 
number being studied, using as many as possible of the 
words found in the reading lesson and let the children act 
out the problems in this way. Take, for instance, this example. 
Mr. Brown had nine trees ; he cut down one-third of them. 
How many trees has Mr. Brown? Call to the floor ten 
children. Nine of these are to represent trees while the 
tenth is Mr. Brown. The forester now proceeds to cut his 
trees, which stoop as he touches them. Many problems can 
be acted out in this way and that inattentive boy and dull 
girl will be interested and impressed. 

In teaching a new fact in a number let the last combina- 
tion studied be the foundation. Thus, if six and three are 
nine, was the last fact, let the pupils arrange the objects to 
represent these groups; then remove one object from the 
“ Six Family” to the “Three Family.” Now who can tell 
the names of these new families who live on “Nine Street,” 
or, who has found out a new fact about nine? 

There is always the old, but good plan of having the 
children give original problems, thus giving a lesson in 
language as well as number; and by a little guiding the 
children will use in these number problems knowledge 
gained in science or form study. 





» Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 
The blossoms are coming to town, 
Pansy and mignonnette, marigold, violet, 
Each in a rich, new gown.” 


C rrecane 
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How One Poem was Taught. 


By HELEN C. Dresser, Model School, State Normal, Greeley, Col. 


Don’t crowd; the world is large enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of all are open wide,— 
The realm of thought is free. 
In all earth’s places you are right 
To chase the best you can — 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your heart 

By fostering all that’s bad, 

But give to every virtue room — 
The best that may be had: 
Make each day’s record such a one 

That you might well be proud; 

Give each his right, give each his room, 

And never try to crowd. 

‘ —Dickens. 

This poem was the topic of conversation among several 
bright young women —teachers. One of the number had 
been using it as the foundation for language work, in a class 
of children averaging nine years of age. ‘“‘ How did you do 
it?’’ was asked, and query after query followed, until at last 
they were rewarded by the following sketch : 

“As you see the poem can be divided nicely into four 
stanzas. The first day four lines were written on the board ; 
these the class copied, and were to learn for the next day’s 
memory, spelling and reading lessons. We then spent a few 
moments in discussing what is meant by,— 

‘The world is large enough 
For you as well as me;’ 

“Taken literally, we decided that when so much of the 
earth’s surface is unused, there ought to be no pushing and 
crowding, because of lack of room. And quite a sentiment 
was raised against land monopolists. Then, is there not a 
vast amount of work of various kinds which must be accom- 
plished in order to supply the necessities and luxuries of 
life? Do you not think that in choosing a vocation we 
should take into account the number and efficiency of those 
already engaged in the work? In a few cases there may be 
but a limited number of ‘doors open,’ or one door open 
so wide that that path must needs be chosen in order to use 
some extraordinary talent which has been entrusted to us,— 
yet such are isolated cases, Consider the mediocre man, 
he can excel in that to which he puts his will, his mind and 
his heart. So each should choose where there seems, not 
only ‘ room at the top,’ but where he will not be obliged to 
use the better part of his life in reaching even the center 
rounds,— remembering that he must use his life to help him- 
self and his circle of immediate friends. ‘What a field for 
expression as each child told what he wished to be when 
mature,— and why he had so chosen ! 

“‘We were on more delicate ground when this line came 
up for consideration,— 





‘ The realm of thought is free.’ 


‘“‘ We reviewed our knowledge of the Pilgrims, who sought 
freedom, because their thoughts refused to be narrowed by 
any laws of England. But these same seekers for freedom 
refused to let others think freely,and so stripped from them- 
selves part of the glory which would otherwise have been 
accorded them. Many questions, social, political and reli- 
gious were so discussed, and we finally voted unanimously, 
that each had a right to his own opinions. But right here 
was needed a caution — have you an opinion which will hin- 
der your neighbor from exercising Ais freedom? Analyze it 
well, and rid it of the flaw which must surely be present. 

“Thus we learned our lessons,—four lines at a time. 
Perhaps the most fruitful lesson — which, by the way, took 
three days for discussion — was this :-— 


‘Don’t crowd the good from out your heart, 
By fostering all that’s bad; 
But give to every virtue room,— 
The best that may be had.’ 
‘¢ A list of virtues was written on the board, and also a list 
of the corresponding vices, as :— 


love hate 
kindness cruelty 
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cleanliness uncleanliness 
purity (chastity) impurity 
truthfulness untruthfulnesss 
honesty dishonesty 
justice injustice 
cheerfulness morbidness 


“We found by experiment that if a vessel is filled with 
pure water, we can put nothing else in, without causing some 
of the liquid to run out. Let the vessel be the heart; pure 
water, the virtues ; everything else ‘ bad ;’ and with little aid 
children find the truth, that by filling their hearts and minds 
with virtuous thoughts, and their lives with deeds prompted 
by these noble sentiments, there will be no room, no time, 
no inclination for meannesses. Also that any little vice 
which is fostered, keeps out its own bulk of virtue. Some 
knew by experience, others by observation, that we lose the 
use of a limb, if for any reason it is not exercised constantly. 
Therefore, we must continually exercise these virtues or they 
will slip from us and be forgotten. But by persistently prac- 
tising the virtues, we leave no opportunity for the evils to 
develop, and so they are the ones to become weak, and slip 
away, and be forgotten. 

“ After learning the entire poem, we talked of the author 
and his life. We conjectured as to which circumstances of 
his life would prompt him to write this poem, and we viewed 
his actions to see if he ‘ practiced what he preached.’ 

“Nor was this all: In the ‘ between whiles’ we talked of 
capitals, punctuation, apostrophes, definitions ; learned the 
difference between poetry and prose ; learned to spell all the 
words by letter and many by sound. But best of all is a 
marked improvement in the way the children treat each 
other. They have had one lesson in trying not to crowd 
the rights and opinions of others.” 


A Lesson in Verse. 
(For teachers.) 


By E. D. K. 


N the April S# Vicholas is a lesson in verse, “ The Clever 
| Parson” by Laura E. Richards, that every teacher should 
absorb. ‘What 7s it?” An illustration of an ingenious 
way to manage tired little children, who are wearied to 
death with the monotony of school —some schools — poor 
things. 

A big-hearted, genial parson, who loves children, starts 
out for a walk with half a dozen boys and girls. Every face 
is beaming and the world is a very bright one. 

After a while they grow tired and hungry, and beg to be 
taken home. The parson is in a dilemma. He “can’t 
carry six.” He sits down to think, andsix little tired heads 
fall over him and each other as they go fast asleep. 

A thought comes to his fertile brain. ‘“ He drew out his 
jack-knife and cut six well-polished and excellent sticks.” 
Here is what happened : 


“ Now mount your good horses, my children!” he cried; 
“ Now mount your good horses and merrily ride! 

A canter, a trot, and a gallop away, 

And we shall get home ere the close of the day.” 


The children forgot they were dreadfully tired; 

They seized on the hobbies, with ardor inspired. 
“Gee, Dobbin! whoa, Dobbin! come up, Dobbin, do! 

Oh! Parson, dear Parson, won’t you gallop too?” 


Away went the children in frolicsome glee, 

Away went the parson, as pleased as could be; 

And when they got back to the village, they cried, 
“Oh, dear! and oh, dear / what a very short ride.” 


The closing illustration shows the parson riding his own 
stick with every little happy child in full glee beside him. 
Does it need any child-study to see the lesson hidden in 


this little story? Doesn’t it hold the whole secret of 
managing children? 


The tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of hindrances, dis 
couragements and impossibilities —it is this that in all things 
distinguishes the strong soul from the weak, 


. Carlyle 
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The English Sparrow. 


[Adapted to First Year Children. } 
By Frances E. OLIVER, Philadelphia. 


HE above cut should be upon the blackboard at the 
beginning of the lesson. 


“Here is a picture which I am sure we all know. 


Yes, it is a sparrow. It is called the English sparrow. I 
wonder if any child can tell me why it is called the English 
sparrow.’ Some child will surely be able to give the reason 
and if not, the teacher should explain. 

“ How, I wonder, did the English sparrow come to have 
a home in this country ? 

“Several years ago, the insects and caterpillars were so 
plentiful in‘some of the large cities in our country, that they 
ate the leaves off the trees, and people began to fear that 
the trees would thus be killed. It was not pleasant to have 
these caterpillars, swinging by a long, slender thread from a 
bough overhead, suddenly strike the foot-passengers in the 
face. It was thought that the English sparrow, which was 
not so dainty in its tastes as our native song-birds, might 
rid the trees of these destructive insects, and so our little 
dusty friend was brought over. This little sparrow is fond 
of living near the homes of men. It cannot live well far 
from the city. 

“There are many interesting things that we can learn 
about the sparrow ; let us see what they are. Tell me first 
where you have seen sparrows.’ 

The children suggest that they have seen them mostly in 
the street, in the dust and in the trees. 

“Can you see them very plainly when they are in the 
dust or in the trees? Could you see them better if they 
were blue. or red, or yellow?” 

The children will agree that a yellow bird could be more 
plainly seen than a brown or a gray one. 

“If you were a bird, which color would you prefer to be?” 
Some child will think that he would prefer to be yellow. 
Ask him his reason for this preference. He will say that 
yellow is prettier than other colors. Other children may 
prefer red or blue for the same reason. Then ask them if 
they think that the sparrow would rather be pretty or be safe 
from its enemies. 

“Which color is safer for the sparrow, the pretty yellow, 
blue or red, or the less beautiful gray or brown? Why is 
it that you cannot see a brown or a gray sparrow easily ?’”’ 

Lead the children to see that the dust of the street, the 
trunk and branches of the tree are of the same color ; that, 
if the dust were yellow it would be better for the sparrow to 
be yellow ; that the sparrow’s feathers are gray or brown be- 
cause that is the safest color for him to wear. 

“Have you ever seen a sparrow eating? What does it 
eat?” The children will suggest that it eats insects, which 
it finds on the trees, among the grass, about fences, houses 
and stables ; that it eats seeds and small fruits also. 

Then call out from the children the fact that the members 
of a sparrow family spend their whole day in searching for 
food for themselves. Their meat consists of caterpillars and 
tiny insects; these he finds in the crevices in the bark of 
trees and in other equally small places. He must pick them 
out with his bill. 

“ For this purpose, should his bill be blunt or pointed, hard 
or soft? Compare it with your lips, they are soft and not 
pointed. Could you pick tiny insects off the ground or 
very small insects from out the crevices of the bark of 
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trees?”’ The children are thus led to understand the 
adaptability of the sparrow’s bill to its food. 

Let the teacher now present the models such as the 
sphere, the cube, the cylinder, the cone and the square- 
prism, and ask the chfldren which of these forms the spar- 
rows bill most resembles. Of course they will decide that 
the sparrow’s bill resembles the cone and is, therefore, coni- 
cal. 

The next point to be considered may be the house of the 
sparrow. The children know that it must live in a nest, but 
not many of them will have seen a sparrow’s nest. Bring 
out the idea, by questloning, that the sparrow hides its nest 
to protect it from enemies and from bad weather; that the 
nest is made of straws, bits of string, paper, sticks, almost 
anything that the sparrows can find. 

Lead the children to see that the chief use of the nest is 
as a cradle for the baby sparrows. Mother Sparrow lays the 
eggs, then sits on them until the little sparrows come out. 
“ How many are there atone sitting? Do they have a thick 
coat of feathers as mamma sparrow and papa sparrow have? 
No, they have only a thin, downy coat, and the old birds 
must cuddle them under their wings until their feathers grow 
thick enough to keep them warm. 

“These babies must be fed, too. How do they get their 
food?”’ Let the teacher now elicit the facts about the way 
in which the young sparrows learn to fly. Question the 
children to bring out the idea that flying is natural to the 
sparrow. 

Lastly, the teacher should so question the children that 
she may bring out the idea that the little sparrows soon leave 
their home and build nests for themselves. ‘Will the first 
nest be as well built as later ones? No, there are some 
things that even a sparrow must learn to do by doing.” 

The seat work following this lesson should consist of the 
writing of such words as sparrow, bird, nest, eggs, bill, 
conical, hard, insects, food ; and the children may be allowed 
to make pictures to illustrate the meaning of each. 


Cut Out Useless Words. 


She is a poor widow woman. 

Find stamp herein enclosed. 

We don’t wish for any at all. 

Where have you been to? 

They both met in the street. 

He walked at a quick, rapid pace. 
John continued to read on. 

We have got three at home. 

Give me a yard off of this piece. 

The mam stepped on to a tack. 

I shall soon have it finally completed. 
He saw no one at all. 

Have you got any news? 

They returned back again. 

He knows more than you think for. 
Iron sinks down in water. 

He combined them together. 

Where was the note written at? 

The balloon rose up fast. 

They had not hardly -time. 

They hold an annual anniversary every year. 
I compared them together. — Western Teacher. 


The Dead Teacher. 


“A very difficult problem is to keep the teachers alive in 
their calling. If the same subjects are taught year after 
year by a pedagogue isolated from the rest of the world, his 
teaching is destined to degenerate into mere routine work, 
and he may die long before he is ready for burial. There 
is a dead line in all the professions, and, when a teacher 
reaches this line, what shall be done with him? The creed 
says nothing about the resurrection of the dead in the world 
of pedagogy. Shall such a teacher be translated into the 
school board? By no means: for his advent there will be 
the death-knell to all further progress in the district. The 
only safe thing is to keep the teachers from dying before 
they are ready to quit the school-room.” 









































































164 
- Questions for Teaching an 


Animal. 


By Marv R. Davis, Training School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chany young teachers have asked Aow to question a class so as to lead the pupils 
to ¢ interested in the study of animals, and, at the same time, lead to the obser- 
vations of such characteristics as they will need to know, in more advanced work.) 


O lead the youngest pupils to observe the animal more 
T attentively, begin with the most simple questions, such 
as they cannot fail to answar; then proceed to those 
which will require careful and continued observation. In- 
terest and curiosity will lead them to spend more and more 
time and attention to the study. y 


Kitty. 
Shape. What is the shape of kitty? What gives shape 
to your body! What is the framewouk of kitty’s body? Is 


kitty longer in the vertical or horizontal position? 


(If 
pupils are familiar with these terms.) 


Covering. Does kitty’s fur all grow the same way? Does 
it always lie down smoothly? Does it shine the same on all 
cats? Is all the fur on kitty the same color? Of what use 
is kitty’s fur to her? Upon what does her fur grow? Why 
do you suppose kitty’s fur is so loose? 


ars. Can you move your ears as kitty does? What do 
we do instead? With what are kitty’s ears covered inside 
and outside? Why has she hair on the inside of her ears? 


Eyes. What shape are kitty’s eyes? Is the black spot 
in kitty’s eyes the same as the black spot in yours? Of 
what color are kitty’s eyes? Do all cats have the same 
colored eyes? Take her to a window and stand so the light 
will shine directly into her eyes. How do they look? Now 
turn so the light cannot shine into kitty’s eyes, and look at 
them. Tell how they look. Tell how they are different 
when looked at from these two positions? Now look into 
the eyes of a child in the same way. Is there any difference 
in the appearance of the child’s eyes? Are the differences 
the same as in the cat’s eyes? What makes kitty’s eyes 
shine in the dark? Do you think she sees better at night 
or in the daytime? Of what use are kitty’s eyes? 


Nose. Of what-use are kitty’s nostrils to her? Does she 
hunt with the sense of smell, or by sight and hearing? 


Mouth. Is kitty’s upper lip as large as the lower one? 
Are your two lips more nearly alike in size? 


Teeth. Are kitty’s teeth all the same-size? In what part 
of her mouth do you find the largest ones? Are her teeth 
all of the same length? How many long teeth in each jaw? 
In which jaw are the largest teeth? In which jaw are the 
sharpest teeth? When kitty closes her jaw, do her teeth 
come together as yours do? How many teeth has kitty on 
each jaw? What can you tell me of kitty’s six front teeth? 
Can she move her jaws in any other way than up and down? 


Tongue. Is it smooth or rough? How does she lap 
milk? How does she get meat from a bone? Does kitty 
use her tongue in the same way that a dog uses his tongue? 
As arabbit? Asacow? As we use ours? 


Whiskers. Are kitty’s whiskers always spread out? Find 
out when they are spread out and why? Is there any feel- 
ing in them? Of what use are they to her? 


Feet. Notice kitty’s claws. Of what shape are they and 
when can you feel them? Does the form of the claws help 
kitty when climbing? Do they help her catch and hold a 
mouse? Are they sharper on the front or hind feet? Does 
kitty have the same number of claws on both front and hind 
feet? Do they keep on growing as long as the cat lives? 
When does she put her claws out? What can you see on 
the bottom of kitty’s feet? Of what use are these cushions? 
Which makes more noise in walking, a cat or a dog? Upon 
what part of your foot do you walk? Upon what part does 
kitty walk? How many toes has kitty on her forefeet? On 
her hind feet? How does she walk when “hunting”? 
How can a cat walk over rough places without hurting her 
feet? 
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Expression. How does the old cat call her kittens? 
How do they reply? When does kitty mew? When does 
she purr? How does she sing her babies to sleep? When 
does kitty growl? What motions of the body show when 
she is pleased? When she is angry? When she is afraid? 
How does she show her dislike tor a dog? Her liking fora 
person? How does she defend herself againstadog? How 
does she attack anything she dislikes? 


Use. Of what use is kitty to us? Is she of any use to 
other animals? How should we treat kitty? 

The above questions will lead pupils to observe such 
characteristics in the cat as belong to other of the Felidz or 
Cat Family and will enable them to have a clearer concep- 
tion of the appearance of the jaguar, puma, lion, leopard, 
tiger, and others of this family. 

The cat, creeping along silently and stealthily, through 
the tall grass, shows how the tiger creeps through the jungle 
to seize upon its prey; and, the spring of the cat, when 
near enough to seize a bird or mouse, shows how the tiger 
springs upon animals which it devours. 

We make no attempt at classification at this stage of our 
work, but simply bring out such characteristics as will lead 
to easy classification in more advanced study. 






Blossoms. 


Blossoms on the tree-tops, 
Blossoms in the hedges, 
B!ossoms by the wayside, 
Blossoms in the sedges ; 


) Blossoms of the cherry, 
Blossoms of the peach, 
| Blossoms of the apple, 


Filling each by each. 


Dame Nature and May. 


“Good-bye April!” cried May’s pretty voice, as she came 
dancing in with a great bunch of flowers in her hand, “I’ve 
such a lovely white wreath for the May Queen, and all sorts 
of bright, sweet things for you, Mother Nature. Everything 
looks beautiful—the brooks are all in tune, and your 
garden is fairly beginning to smile. 

“Yes, my pretty May,” said Dame Nature, “I am right 
glad to see you back again to help me with it. This is a 
busy time with me, you know; but I feel quite light-hearted 
the minute I catch the first waft of fragrance that announces 
your coming, my pretty Blossom Queen. I wish you’d give 
your attention to the dandelions ; for some reason, they are 
lazy this year. Stir them up a bit; they won’t bite, you 
know. The blossoms are all waiting for your smile, and 
there’s plenty of dainty work for you to do, my dear.” 

“ Well,” said May, “I'll do my best; but what with May 
Day at one end of my visit, and Decoration Day at the 
other, I’ve been hard worked of late years, and don’t feel 
quite as gay as I once did. Is it possible that I’m getting 
old?” And, peeping into a brook to see, pretty May 
tossed her head at the lovely image she saw there, until the 
flowers came showering down from her hair, and then she 
laughed softly.to herself, —-a happy laugh in which one 
could hear the trill of the robin and the bluebird.— Sedec/ed. 
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Tello d’Apery. 
The Boy Editor, and Philanthropist. 


What One Boy Can Do. 
\* is the son of French parents though born in Phila- 


delphia. He began the work that now makes him so 

widely known, four years ago, when he was twelve 
years old. He was always a thoughful boy, ready to help 
others. When he was only seven years old, he came in one 
cold winter’s day without any coat. When he was ques- 
tioned about it he said, “I’ve got another coat. He hadn’t 
any.” 

A few weeks later he brought home two little urchins 
about his own age, who had not any shoes and whose feet 
were chilled and bleeding. He gave one boy a pair of his 
old shoes but there was none for the other boy. This boy 
cried so bitterly when he went away without any, that Tello 
never forgot it, and from that day no boy ever went away 
shoeless from his door. He begged old shoes and clothes 
from his friends and planned every way he could to get 
things for these children. He was an only child and was not 
very strong, so he had been taught to make paper flowers to 
amuse himself. He made these when he was older and sold 
them to his friends to get money to help the poor children. 

It is not any wonder that such a boy started a Barefoot 
Mission as soon as he grew to be old enough. The object 
of this mission was to give shoes and clothes to the poor 
children in New York City. Out of this work started the 
monthly paper he edits,— Zhe Sunny Hour. 

The first edition numbered one thousand copies and he 
made only six dollars and a quarter out of it. While he 
was planning how he should help the little barefoots 
with this sum, a thief picked his pockets, and he had to 
begin all over again. Next time he printed ten thousand 
copies and he made a success of selling them and gave every 
dollar of it, clear of expense, to his Barefoot Mission. 

It is not only shoes he gives away but clothing, too. And 
he sends milk, fruit and such delicacies to little sick children 
that are needy. He is helped in this by all kinds of people 
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everywhere, for his story became well known and people are 
glad to help him. He has a Christmas tree every year for 
the poor children who come to his office. This is the story 
that the litttle home missionary tells about his Christmas 
tree : 


“TI had, by the help of generous friends, gotten together 365 pairs of 
shoes, some new and some mended, and the rest 1 bought, so that in all 
there were nearly 500 pairs, and more than double that many stockings, 
besides coats, cloaks, dresses, boys’ clothes, hoods, scarfs, a hundred new 
hats, and quantities of flannels, aprons, mittens and wristlets, and toys 
for everyone. Besides this, there were 400 pounds of candy in boxes, 
cornucopias and paper bags, 500 paper bags with oranges, apples and 
6co cakes. 

“It was a beautiful day, and we had a splendid big room. The candy 
was in one big bay window, the toys in the other and the bags of fruit 
and cake on the extension table, which finally broke down with the 
weight. The shoes were piled on the side, and boxes and chairs used to 
fit them, and the hats and hoods at the back. The clothes and stockings 
were on the other side, in charge of ladies, and the tree stood in the 
middle. There were chairs for visitors. We let twenty-five in at a time, 
and passed them along, and then each got a box of candy, pretty boxes 
tied with ribbons, and then a paper bag, with an orange, apple, and nice 
big cake in, and then to the toy window, and each got a toy or a picture 
took. Then they passed on, down to the stockings and clothes, and 


from there to the shoes, then to hats, and then out the back door, loaded 
and happy. 


“ After all that had tickets had been through we let the rest in, and 
they marched straight through, and we gave them all that was left. 

“There was no trouble or confusion, and no one got more than his 
share, or went away empty. 

“It was between sad and funny to notice the little faces pressed up 
against the big windows, looking in before we were ready. 

“ The candy and fruit, and in fact everything, held out like the bottle 
of oil we read about. The boys were delighted with their things, but the 
girls were gladder of the dolls than the shoes. Next year, if I live and 
can, I shall leave out something else, if I must, but I will have a doll for 
every girl. 

“There was one boy with only one arm. He sells papers, and I know 
him. His father is dead and his mother is helpless. He was in rags 
and could nor even put his new shoes on, and one lovely Pansy took his 
not too clean feet and put shoes and stockings on. It must have been 
hard for a delicate young girl to do, but she was working under the 
little silver cross. There were many things interesting, some very sad. 
One child had nothing at all on but a pair of rubbers, a calico dress and 
a little shawl, and his mother was almost as badly off—when they came.” 


Tello’s great desire was to establish the Barefoot Mission 
so that it would be a permanent thing. So many friends 
had watched him and his work that in eight months (1892) 
$4,200 had been subscribed for it. A house was found at 
59 West 24th street (N. Y. City), and was opened to the 
public on Tello’s sixteenth birthday. 

The basement is used for receiving and cleaning clothing 
and for the shoemaker constantly employed. The parlor is 
for an office, the large extension for storage of shoes and 
clothing ready to give out. 

The front room and alcove up stairs have been furnished 
as a library and reading room for boys, having thick lino- 
leum on the floor, nice shelves, pictures, globes, big lamps, 
tables, comfortable chairs, and plenty of good books. This 
library is fitted up by a lady and gentleman who lost their 
son, and it will bear his name in his memory. 

On the same floor back of this is a play rooim with five 
nice tables, carpet and rug, and beautiful pictures and 
mottoes, clock and large lamps and all sorts of games. 

Tello has been so often asked if this mission had anything 
to do with any particular church that he announces the fol- 
lowing as 

My Platform. 


Any child who is barefoot has a right to all I can give, it 
will make no difference what church he belongs to, nor what 
nation, or race or color; cold is just as hard for one little 
child to suffer as another. All I ask is subscribers, adver- 
tisements and old shoes. 


The Sunny Hour is an interesting little paper and any 
teacher can get a copy, no doubt, by writing to the address 
given above. Among his list of contributors are many dis- 
tinguished foreign names, also many of the leading literary 
writers in this country and in Europe, who write for the 
paper because of their interest in the boy who is doing so 
much good. Here are some of the names: 


The Queen of Roumania 
The Prince of Montenegro 
Prince Roland Bonaparte 
Prince Albert of Monaco 


Hon. Adam Brown, M. P. 
Olive Harper 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller 
Mrs. Mary D. Brine 
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Sir Edwin Arnold Mr. W. O. Stoddard 
President U. S. of Columbia Dr, Edward Everett Hale 
Hon. Justin McCarthy Marion Harland 


Mr- Thos. Nemoto of Japan 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
Mr. Sully Prudhomme, French 
Academy. 

There is also a “Sunny Hour Club,” and a pretty badge 
for the members to wear. It is made of nickel and is 
fastened with a yellow ribbon, sun- 
shine color. It costs twenty cents 
and any one can join. All you have 
to do is to promise to give one hour 
cach week to a good action. Kindness 
to parents and brothers and sisters 
count as well as kindness to animals 
and the poor. Clubs can be formed 
and presidents elected or single 
persons can join. 

We give his picture here for all the children to see, and 
have told a little about him so that the little children in the 
public schools can see ‘what one boy can do. The picture 
was sent by him to the editor of Primary Education. 

E. D. K. 





Keep Your Head. 


««When you find a certain lack 
In the stiffness of your back 
At a threatened fierce attack, 
Just the hour 
That you need your every power, 
Look a bit 
For a thought to baffle it. 
Just recall that every knave, 
Every coward, can be brave 
Till the time 
That his courage should be prime — 
Then ’tis fled. 
Keep your head! 
What a folly ’tis to lose it 
Just the time you want to use it!” 


Primary Writing. XV. 


By Anna E, HIL1, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


T a teachers’ meeting in the Windemere School the 
A other afternoon several teachers had questions to ask 
Miss Harcourt, the principal. 

Quite naturally some of the questions were about the 
writing, for good writing was one of the things that Miss 
Harcourt insisted upon in every room, not only good results 
in penmanship, but that position, penholding and movement 
should receive their share of attention and should be insisted 
upon as much as possible. 

“How can I bring up the written language and written 
spelling in my room?” asked Miss Jennings. 

“Do the’ children do good work in the regular writing 
lesson?’’ asked Miss Harcourt. 

“Yes, they do very well there, but they do not do nearly 
as well in the written work,” was the reply. 

“ Well,” said Miss Harcourt, in a way that was quite com- 
forting to Miss Jennings, “mine do not either, still they 
have improved very much. I wondered what the reason 
was that they did not do better in that kind of work when 
they did so well in the writing lesson, so.I watched to find 
out if possible what the trouble was. 

I discovered in the first place that they did not take as 
good a position as in the writing lesson ; second, that they 
did not hold their hands correctly, consequently used very 
little, if any, movement; third, that the counting movement 
was not used at all.” 

“What do you mean by that?’’ inquired Miss Jennings. 

“In the counting the children acquire, or should acquire 
if they have enough practice, an easy up-and-down move- 
ment. In using this counting movement each line has a 
separate movement of its own; when children do not use 
this movement they get into the habit of scribbling and of 
not giving the proper amount of time to each line. Occa- 
sionally I have allowed the children to take whatever book 
they were reading and let them copy a page of it, counting 
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the letters as they write ; or I write a Memory Gem on the 
board and count that for them as they copy it. 

If the children are to have a long reproduction exercise, 
it is a good plan to take a few minutes for simple movement 
exercises, such as ovals, slides, horizontal lines back and 
forth ; this gives them a good start.” 

“It seems as if they ought to be able to use a good 
movement without that,” said Miss Jennings. 

“Well,” replied Miss Harcourt, “the children do so much 
work by themselves they get into very bad habits. In the 
first year the children have so much writing to do even 
before they know how to form the letters, and they write so 
much when it is simply impossible for the teacher to watch 
them, that it is almost impossible for them not to get into 
a careless way of writing. Many people suppose that so much 
writing is of great advantage to the children and quote the 
old adage “ Practice makes perfect,” and that it is as profit- 
able for them as if they were writing in their copy-books or 
on some drill exercise, but most books are arranged in such 
a way that they are adapted to the child’s needs; most of 
them can be easily written, and very many times one page 
in a book may be of more value for drill than several pages 
of reproduction work. 

Usually this writing is too difficult for them and it is im- 
possible for them to use any movement at all. From the 
penmanship standpoint it is of no advantage to a child to 
write words that are so difficult that he cannot use the 
counting movement. When we can insist upon position, 
penholding and movement in all written work as we do in 
the regular writing lesson there will be great improvement 
in this direction.” It will never, of course, have that uni- 
form appearance that a page in the copy-book where one 
word is repeated has, but it will present a much better 
appearance. 

“If I were in your place,” continued Miss Harcourt, “I 
would use the time allotted for the lesson this week for 
movement exercises, counting as you write them and copy 
from some reader or write a copy on the board for them to 
write to your count, with special reference to bringing up 
the writing on all the outside work.” 

“What shall I do with my poor writers?” asked Miss 
Kinsman. “I have about a dozen that are miserable. I 
can’t do one thing with them, they blot their books, make 
heavy lines and their language papers are even worse than 
their books.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Harcourt, ‘‘but your school is not 
alone ; almost every school has its poor writers. First I try 
to find out the cause of it; usually it is the old story— poor 
penholding —and while sometimes they do try, they try in 
the wrong way, and many times they do not care whether 
they write well or not, and have written badly so long they 
have come to think they can’t do any better. I make ita 
rule never to accept writing that is unsatisfactory. If pupils 
make heavy lines or blot with a pen, I have them use 
pencils. It is a good plan to form a class of these children 
and have them do extra work,—if they have not time in 
school let them take work home :—writing is as much a part 
the course of study as anything and they should be expected 
to do the grade work in that as in their other studies. The 
children should practice drill exercises continually ;— poor 
writers never hold their pens right, never keep with the 
count, this is one reason why they are so deficient.” 


Lesson on Capitals. 


“We practiced fifteen of the capital letters last week,” 
said Miss Harcourt, “and we will finish the remainder of 
them this week.’ She then wrote upon the board the 
capital, 4, V, M, F, 7. “Now, children you may tell me 
which principle I used in all these letters.” 

“T think you used the seventh principle,” said James. 

“Ts it alike in all the letters, Marion ?’’ asked Miss Har- 
court. “Yes,’’ said Marion, “and there are other letters 
made from it too.” ‘You may tell me about them Marion.” 

The G, H, X, 7, Sand part of the Z are all made from 
the capital stem,” answered Marion. 

“Wouldn’t you like to try a movement exercise to limber 
up your arms?’ asked Miss Harcourt. “Yes,” said Harold, 
“we could practice horizontal ovals that would make our 
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arms move easier and the oval is a part of the capital stem.” 
After this exercise Miss Harcourt said, ‘Who can count 
these letters?”” John thought he could so Miss Harcourt 
let him try. “The A is counted one, two, three, one,” said 
John. The JV is counted one, two, three, four.’ “1 thought 
the last line of a letter was always counted one,”’ said 
Minnie. 

“The last line of a capital is counted one only when it is 
joined to the first letter in the word,” said Miss Harcourt. 
“Then in the WV, 7, F, G and S the last line would not be 
counted one,”’ said Marion. “Yes,” said Miss Harcourt, 
‘and Marion you may count the rest of the letters.” The 
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AAMGS 
NASA 
OOO 


T is counted one, two, three, four,” continued Marion ; “the 
F is counted one, two, cross, three, four. ‘The G is counted 
five, the H, one, two, three, four, one. The &X is counted 
five, the Sis counted “hree and the Z, one, two, one.” “Very 
well done, Marion,” said Miss Harcourt. “ Now we will 
make a line of capital 4’s across the paper to the count.” 

‘Minnie, how high is the oval in the 4?” asked Miss 
Harcourt. “Half as high as the letter,” said Minnie. 
“Why, John you have made your oval as high as the whole 
letter, is that right? Try again and see if you can’t make 
it just right,” said Miss Harcourt. “When you make ten 
capital A’s and they are made in a different way, how many 
of them can be right?” The children thought that only 
one could be just right. 

“ Now we will try a line of capital V’s”’ said Miss Har- 
court as she walked around the room to watch the children 
at their work. She looked carefully at every one. A sug- 
gestion here, a criticism there, a word of encouragement to 
one, a pat on the head to another, made the children feel 
that she was interested in each one of them and was anxious 
that they should all do their very best. 

“Why Dan, do the two lines in the VV run together all the 
way up? ‘Try to think that at half the height the spaces 
between the lines should be equal. Now for practice on 
the capital 7. When I used to teach the children in grade 
one I used to tell them that the top of the 7’ was like an 
umbrella to be carried over the head and not like a hat to 
be worn on it. Be careful to make the top of the 7 like an 
umbrella and not like a hat. 

I am sorry, but we must stop this practice on capitals 
now and as you are going to write a language lesson this 
afternoon we will take a drill on small o’s. Divide the page 
in the middle of the top line, and write four small o’s with 
a slide between. After we have finished the column we will 
turn the paper and write across the o’s we have just written. 
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How a Child Compares. 


The first mode of comparison which a child uses is where 
all the quantities are considered as wholes. Under this 
mode the genesis of the four fundamental operations as 
means of comparison may be illustrated by the following 
examples : the child has, for instance, two sticks of different 
lengths; his very first comparison respecting length is 
expressed by saying either, “One is longer than the other,” 
or “One is shorter than the other.” In the first case he is 
looking at the long stick and thinks, “It is like the short 
stick with more to it.’’ This is his initial thought in addi- 
tion. In the second case he is looking at the short stick 
and thinks, “It is like the long stick with part of it taken 
away.” This is his initial thought in sudtraction. Very 
soon he is able to say exactly how much must be added to 
the one or taken from the other, and at that stage the 
definite processes of addition and subtraction begin. 

A little later, as he looks at the short stick, he thinks, for 
instance, “If I could put two or more of my short sticks 
together,”’ they wonld then be like my long stick. This is 
his initial step in multiplication. Or, looking at the long 
stick, he may think, “If I could cut it in two or more, I 
should then have two or more pieces like the short stick.” 
This is the beginning of division. In these first steps in 
comparison the child naturally employs whole numbers in 
the four fundamental operations given in the books as 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divisjon. 

The second mode of comparison is by considering one of 
the quantities directly as a part of the other. The child 
now says, “The short stick is one-half the length of 
the other.” ‘This is his first step in par##on, and at this 
stage he is ready to begin the study and use of fractions.” 

—W. S Jackman. 


Signatures.— Seat Work. 
The following table — a simple reminder that came to me 
for helping the children to remember signatures in music — 


I have used successfully and hope other teachers may find 
it useful. It can also be used for busy work. 


Beachmont, Mass. Jessie G. Britton. 


Table of Signatures. 


C- westharpa; re flate-C 
Gae-sharpv, ens 

D- tive sharps » 
A-thewaharys,» 


ape: pe ad 


‘‘ There is never a ‘‘ might-have-been ” that touches with a 
sting, but reveals also to us an inner glimpse of the wide and 
beautiful ‘‘ may-be.” It is all there; somebody else has it now 
while we wait.” 

— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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Minneapolis Primary Schools. 
Specimens of Children’s Work. 


First Grade. 


HE work of the primary schools of Minneapolis, as 
t represented in this number of Primary EDUCATION 
shows something of the spirit and purpose of those 
schools. All the exercises are taken from the daily work of 
the children in the “General Lessons” of March. 
The yearly programme for General Lessons in these 
grades is as follows : — 


First TERM. 
Plants — eight weeks. 
Literature and History — six weeks. 
Lessons on the Human Body — six weeks. 
SECOND ‘TERM. 


Literature and History — six weeks. 

Nature Study (plants and animals) — twelve weeks. 

The General Lesson is the first lesson upon the daily 
programme. As far as practicable the subject of the Gen- 
eral Lesson determines the other lessons of the day. In 
the first grade, the blackboard lessons in reading are on the 
same subject, the spelling, language, and drawing likewise 
affording expression of the morning thought. Thus, if the 
general lesson is the observation of the Pussy Willow, the 
children read a story of the willow, draw or sew the outlines 
of the twig, sing “The willow buds in silver,” commit to 
memory some spring poem, and write from memory the 
story or description, the new words in spelling having been 
selected with reference to the written work required. This 
attempt at correlation is not carried into the number work, 
except in isolated cases, as such correlation easily becomes 
forced and mechanical. 

Besides the daily co-ordination of the work an effort is 
made to have the series of lessons in any one subject present 
a harmonious whole. Thus in nature study, while the 
teacher is free to make such selections as appeal to her per- 
sonally, and which she is therefore best able to teach, the 
lessons are related by “one continued purpose.” In the 
lessons on animals, such specimens are selected as afford 
the child individual study of all class types before leaving 
the primary grades, thus preparing them for definite and 
intelligent classification and study of classics, in the higher 
classes. Although great freedom is allowed in the selection 
of literature and: history, the stories, poems, and characters 
selected for study illustrate some central truth, or present 
some ideal to be followed. Lincoln and honesty ; Colum- 
bus and courage; The Keeping of the Bridge and patri- 
iotism ; these suggest the line of thought and practice. 

A word as to the alternation of science with literature 
and history. A frequent question is this: Which do you 
emphasize, nature study or literature? Which is better for 
the children? I answer invariably, Both. Each is incom- 
plete without the other. The child needs both observation 
and imagination to rightly interpret Nature. If he sees no 
further than perception alone permits him to see, his field 
is indeed limited. He should see as the poet sees. The 
seen should typify the unseen. So poem and story should 
re-enforce observation. And further, to the study of nature 
should be added the study of human nature; the ideals 
which literature and history present to the child must inter- 
pret and influence his own life. Because this work is more 
definitely done if assigned to some definite period, the divi- 
sion of General Lessons is made as above indicated. This 
division is not arbitrary. Season or incident may determine 
a special lesson, but the central or predominating purpose 
is indicated in the outline. 

SARAH L. ARNOLD. 
Supervisor Primary Schools. 


Related Work of the School-Room. 


The accompanying lessons, given in the grades indicated, show how 
the work of one day was associated with the morning General Lesson, 
thus giving strength and unity to the work of the day. 

The lesson of the morning upon the Pussy-Willow was suggested by 
the presence of the little spring messenger in the hands of the children. 
The less.n had been anticipated and prepared for by the teachers, and 
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the ~ er had been anxiously awaiting the appearance of their little 
friend. 

After each interesting feature had been noticed and commented upon 
by the children, a little story from “ Little Flower Folks” was read. 

A few moments were then spent in questions and answers, and the 
children were rea iy to employ their time in a “ busy period,” in writing 
answers to questions, which had previously been placed upon the board 
by the teacher. 

In the reading lessons the children’s answers to questions were 
placed upon the board and read, the teacher, in each instance framing 
her questions so as to secure the desired answer. 

The language work is obtained in a variety of ways. In the first half 
of the first year work is placed upon the board to be copied, or blanks 
left to be filled by the correct word. As the pupils advance they are led 
to more independent work in reproducing in story form the results of 
the morning lesson. An oral language period always precedes the 
written work, which is given as regular “ busy work.” 

In the oral number lesson both teacher and pupils make whatever use 
is practicable of the material affording the general lesson of the day. 

The accompanyiug sheets show the results of the “ busy period” num- 
ber work, all of which is obtained from questions placed upon the 
board. 

The spelling lessons will contain new words from the general lesson 
which the children must use in their writing. 

Memory gems and songs appropriate to the subject form a part of the 
work, and invariably add joy and inspiration to the whole. 

Franklin School. F. C. LeGro, Prin. 


Related Work Based Upon the General Lesson. 
Pussy Willow. 


1. Reading lesson. 

2. Reproduction from questions. 

3. Filling in d/anks — “Busy work.” 

4. Language — copied from board. 

5. Spelling lesson and original sentences. 
6. Number lesson. Children’s own stories. 
7. Memory gem. 

8. Song. 

9. Sewing. 


Reading Lesson. 


(Illustrated by teacher with twigs of pussy willow with tiny faces.) 


as Pussy willow has come. 
‘She has on a little fur hood. 

She has been shut up all winter. 

She lives in a little brown house. 

Her house is down by the brook. 

One bright morning she opened the 
door of her house. 

She peeped out. 

Not a flower was to be seen. 

She looked around and saw a little 
bird. 

She also saw a few buds. 

Pussy willow cuddled her little head 
back in her warm hood. 

She sat still and waited for the grass 
and flowers. 

Pretty soon she.heard the brook 
calling, “‘Good morning, Pussy Wil- 
low.”’ 

Then the little birds began to sing 
for all were glad to see Pussy Willow, 
as they knew then that Spring was coming. 


Sewing, 1u brown and silver. 


(From questions.) 
Pussy willow was asleep all Winter. 
She came out March 8. 
Pussy willow had on a fur hood. 
Pussy willow had on a brown coat. 
Pussy willow took off her hood one day. 
Pussy willow had golden hair. 
Mr. Robin comes out in Spring. 
Some blades of grass come in Spring. 
MAUDIE PETTMAN. 
( Filling in blanks.) 
Pussy willow had been as/ep all winter. 
She lived down by the 4700. 
One day in Spring she came out. 
She had on a fur hood. 
She had a brown coa# too. 
Some duds and blades of grass were out. 
They were g/ad to see Pussy. 


HiLpa BiLom. 
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(Language.) 
Miss Pussy Willow grows in wet places. 
She grows on a brown twig. 
Her sisters are on the twig with her. 
They all wear fur hoods. 
They have hoods to keep them warm. 
They are afraid of the cold. 

ARTHUR R. Briccs. 


(Sentences formed from words by children.) 


Words copied. 
pussy coat brown hood fur willow 
pussy coat brown hood fur willow 
pussy coat brown hood fur willow 


Pussy willow has a brown coat on. 
The pussy willow has a gray hood. 
Pussy -willow has a fur hood on. 
Pussy willow have been asleep all Winter. 
Pussy willow tac your fur hood ofl. 
Pussy willow said no pussy wont do it. 
HiLpa Biom. 


(Number lesson.) 


1. If there are 3 pussy willows on 1 twig on 2 twigs 


there are 6 pussy willows. 

2. If there are 8 pussy willows on one twig and four fell 
down there are four left. 

3. Ifthere are 5 pussy willows on 1 twig and four on 
another twig there are 9g in all. 


Mamie McLaucHLIN. 
(Memory Gem.) 


Sweet and low the south wind blows, 

Thro’ the brown field calling goes. 
Come pussy — pussy willow. 

Within your scaly brown coat stir, 

Come out and show your silver fur. 
Come pussy — pussy willow. 


MAMIE. 
Sonc — “ Pretty Pussy, down by the brook.”’ 
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Bird, nest, and eggs. 


Lituie WILLIs. 
(Sewing, in red, blue, brown and green.) 


Hiawatha. 


Hiawatha was a little Indian boy, who lived with his 
grandma Nokomis. In a wigwam near the forest. The 
birds and beasts were his friends, he called the birds his 
chickens and the beasts were his brothers. Hiawatha liked 
to go fishing and hunting. 

Hiawatha wished to go in the forest, to kill red-deer. 
The oak was for the arrow, and the bow was made of ash. 
The string was made of deer skin. Nokomis told Hiawatha 
to go into the forest. Hiawatha took the roe-bock home, 
and made him some clothes. Hiawatha made a pair of 
magsens out of skin. 


Douglas School. HELGA CHRISTIANSEN. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The Easter Lily. 


Observation and Oral Description. 
Written Description. 


1st. 
2nd. 


3rd. Lucy Larcom’s poem, “ The Lily of the Resurrec- 
tion.” 

4th. Written Reproduction of the poem. 

5th. Number. 

6th. Music. .Somg—‘ Childhood and the Lilies.” 

7th. Drawing —Two lessons —Sketch of the flower 


and illustration of the poem. 
8th. Writing — Practice on the letter / and the word 4). 
gth. Sewing — Outline of lily. 
Lincoln School. 


Mary A. Gove. 


a 


The Easter Lily. 


We have an Easter lily in 
the room. The Easter lily is 
white and beautiful. The 
leaves are very pretty. The 
leaves are shap, and large. 
The Easter lily has six leaves. 
The stem is green. The lily is white as snow. 
says Be pure. 





The lily 


Apa Hourwirz. 
( Poem.) 
The Lily of the Resurrection. 
CAROLINE MATTSON. 
( Number.) 

A little girl had 12 lilies. She gave 3 to a little sick 
child and had 9g left. One lily has 6 flower leaves. Two 
lilies have 12 flower leaves. 

WALTER GIERTSEN. 


Iduma was a beautiful lady. 
She lived.in a beautiful garden. 
It was always spring there. 
The trees and grass were always green. 
The birds always sang. 
The flowers were just ready blossom. 
Iduma had a golden casket. 
Irving School. ALBERT. 
Original Stories. 

I, 

Now the spring has come and now it will be summer. 
It will be a nice summer. Many flowers will spring and 
roses will come to. 

It will be green grass and all things nice and there will 
be gardens, Blue flowers, red, pink violet too. Yesterday I 
saw a little pink flower in the park. 

I guess the summer will be in May. 
always nice. 

I guess the birds will come soon to. 

Monroe School. 


Because May is 


CORNELIA JOHNSON. 
Il. 

Spring is coming and the grass begins to grow. And the 
leaves on the trees begin to be green. And the birds begin 
to sing. And all kinds of flowers begin to come up from 
the ground. The boys and girls are going out to the woods 
to pick some flowers for the baby. And the boys and girls 
will be so happy. 


Monroe School. WALFRID GRANQUIST. 
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Goop Luck, 
(Sewing, in brown and green.) 


The Village Blacksmith. 


Most of the children and myself went to a blacksmith shop, before we 
studied the poem. These stories taken from the blackboard reading 
lessons. 


Greeley School. H. M. Norstrom. 


The Smith. 
The smith is a brave man. 
He is a good man. 
He has to work hard. 
It makes him strong to work. 
He has large strong arms. 
The smith has long black hair. 
He is an honest man. 
He does not,owe any man. 
If we. work hard it helps make us honest. 


“ The Elves and the Shoemaker.” 


These children have had much oral reproduction by word outline. 

The story was told in parts and illustrated by them without any help 
from me. They are the children’s own ideas of what they saw mentally. 

Most of the stories were written from a copy. The spelling was 
dictation. 


Peabody School. Lypia A. STANLEY. 


There was once a 
shoemaker who was 
very poor. He cut 
out his last piece of 
leather into a pair of 
shoes and went to 
bed. In the morning 
he found the shoes 
made. The shoe- 
maker did not know 
what to think, but he 
put the shoes in the 
window to sell. When 
he sold them he had 
money enough to buy 
leather for two more 
pairs. 

MARTIN JENSEN. 






































II 


He cut out the 
shoes and put them 
on the table. 

In the morning the 
shoes were all made 
the same as before. 
What hegot ready 
at night was always 
done in the morning. 
The good man was so 
on well off. 

MABEL OLson. 

















The sounding anvil. 


Hear the bellows roar. 


Longfellow wrote a pretty story about a blacksmith and 
his shop. 

The shop is under a chestnut tree. 

This is a little shop. 

It is not in the city. 

It is in a small town. 

We call it a village. 

The shop door is open. 

It is warm in This shop. 

It is noisy, too. 

There is a large fire. 

The fire is in a forge. 

He has a large bellows. 

See that large iron block. 

That is an anvil. 














Frederick Town, 





Barbara. 


Barbara Frietchie lived in 
war time. She was very 
brave. The rebels came 
marching over the hills. They 
maed the people take down 
the flags. Barbara Frietchie took her flag and put it in 
her attic window. Stonewall Jackson saw it and said halt 
fire. Then she said shoot me but spare your flag. 

Washington School. JEAN MACPAERSON. 
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(Continued. ) 
Ill. 

One evening at Christmas time, he and his wife sat by 
the fire talking. I should like to watch and see who it is 
that does my work, said the shoemaker. So that night they 
hid behind the curtain. 

TEKLA WILson. 
IV. 

At midnight there came two little elves. They sat upon 
the shoemakers bench. They worked so fast that the shoes 
were all made before morning. These little elves have 
made us rich, and we ought to be thankful to them and do 
them good in return. I do not think the Little Elves have 
enough clothes on, to keep them warm. 

ANNIE HOLSTEIN. 
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Notes by the Editor. 


In answer to the request for specimen work of the primary 
children in Minneapolis, Miss Arnold has responded gener- 
ously, and it is a matter of regret that the little that can be 
given in these pages, will be but an index finger pointing to 
the general plan and purpose of the primary work in that 
city. The vedated character of the work makes it impossible 
to give the variety that also characterized it, in the small 
space allotted to it in this number; for it seemed to us 
better to give the plan of one or two subjects carried out 
fully, than to show many others barely touched upon. For 
that reason also, specimen pages of the work of one year 
only — the first— is given in this number. That of the 
second and third year will be given later. 

Among the many subjects of equal interest and merit 
which were treated in correlation and which were not used 
for want of room, the following may be mentioned. 


Language Lesson. 


“ How a Little Boy got a New Shirt,” was written on the 
board by the teacher in sentences given by the children and 
then copied by the children for seat work. 


The Puritans. 


The Puritan lessons preceded Thanksgiving stories which 
were taken from these reading lessons and written by the 
children. The whole illustrated by deftly executed sewing 
cards showing the Mayflower, Plymouth Rock (1620), axe 
for cutting downtrees, birds that were happy over the good 
harvest, a large sun with golden rays also rejoicing in the 
plentiful harvest, and a crescent moon with stars that smiled 
on the fields at night. (This will be given at length in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION at some future time.) 


The Fiog. 


Reading lesson from Asop’s fable— The Frog, Mouse 
and Hawk. Sentences written from dictation; sentences 
written by children in answer to questions ; number ; spell- 
ing (from dictation) ; illustrated by children in drawing and 
sewing. 

The Robin. 

Arranged in book form. Picture of robin upon cover, 
first sewed, then colored. Blackbord reading lesson ; spell- 
ing; number illustrated with birds’ nests, etc.; original 
stories written without help ; verses about robins, illustrated 
by children, and cards sewed and afterward colored by 
children. 

Chicken. 

General Lesson. A live chicken was brought into school 
for children to see and observe; reading lesson; written 
spelling of difficult words with illustration of hen and chick- 
ens and a sentence written below; number, illustrated by 
hens, chickens and chicken’s foot ; original drawing by chil- 
dren; sewing — yellow chicken standing beside broken 
shell. 


March Nature Work 


Plan. Review the thought of nature asleep. (From 
autumn lessons) ; note work of sun, wind, and rain as they 
affect the soil, the buds, and dormant or absent animal life. 

Encourage observation of the changes wrought in awaken- 


ing. Memory gems — “Talking in Their Sleep,” and 
“Waiting to Grow.” Story: Among others “Sleeping 
Beauty.” (This work will appear later in Primary Epuca- 
TION. ) 


The Pilgrims. 

A group of papers upon this subject contained a 
paper-folded ship (in brown) with red pennant at the mast- 
head, and a colonial church (folded) with tall spire and 
cross. 


Real Pussy Buds. 


In a group of papers upon Pussy Willows one, real, silvery 
pussy was fastened by the children in the top left hand 
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corner. Also twigs of the same were fastened to the leaves 
in other papers of related work upon this subject. 


Sewing Cards 


One of the marked features of this work is the introduc- 
tion of sewing cards to illustrate every subject. Rich colors 
were selected and the effect was both striking and artistic. 
All this is lost in the preparation for the photographer and 
only plain black and white are left to mourn the banishment 
of the 1ich tints. 


The drawings by the children were mostly on thin manilla 
paper, in pencil, and could not be reproduced. 


March Note Book. 
(By first year pupils ; wade of manilla paper.) 
March 7th, 1894. 
Last night the sun went down at fivemin to six. 
I saw some snow. 


March 8th, 1894. 
This is a dull day. 
The snow has melted. 
Russll saw a little robin. 
He said is had a red breast. 


March 12th, 1894. 
God sends his bright spring sun 
To melt the ice and snow, 
To start the green leaf buds 
And make the flowers grow. 


March 13th, 1894. 
Oliver Kern. Brought a flower to school. 
The name of the flower is pasque flow 
I think it look like a pussy willow. 


March 15th, 1894. 
It is a cloudy day. 
The pussy willow has grown onto a catkin. 
It is a windy day, too. 


Maple Sugar. 


Reading Lesson given by teacher in connection with 
General Lesson and illustrated by maple trees, with sap 
dripping in buckets, sugar boiling, etc. ; number illustrated 
by sugar cakes, pails of sap, kettles, etc. ; reading lesson. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


Brief biographical sketches by children illustrated with 
log-house, gunboat, and “‘ White House.” 


Snow Bound. 


A group of papers by many children with drawing of 
open fire-place and description, im prose, by children, of 
one scene in the poem. 


Dwarfs and Light Elves. 


A group of illustrated papers without words, the result of 
a Busy Work period. 


George Washington. 


Stories written by children from dictation ; number illus- 
trated by flags, drums, cherry trees, etc.; drawing page of 
flag, hatchet, etc. ; sewing of national flag in red and blue, 
of hatchet and drum in brown, and freehand cutting and 
pasting of gun, sword, and hatchet in red. 


The Blue Bird. 


General Lesson ; memory gem ; reading lesson ; number ; 
reproduction in language work ; spelling ; sewing card, blue 
bird on branch in blue, brown, green and gold. 

The Envious Wren. (Cary.) 

A collection of sixteen illustrated papers by different 
pupils, telling the story by illustration alone, — without 
words. 

Pocahontas. 


Brief account by children illustrated by Indian imple- 
ments. 
Snow Flakes. 


Language, memory gem, spelling, number. 
by children of snow crystals. 


Illustrations 


































































































Outside Opinions. 


A smal] boy who was in the German public schools last 
winter, and is now in a Boston primary school, was asked 
which he liked better, to go to school in Germany or here. 
“ Why, in Germany, of course,” was the unexpected reply. 
“Why?” “First, because when we got to school, we 
could go right up into the warm schoolhouse and hang up 
our things and go to our seats, instead of having to stand 
out in the cold in line with your feet aching so that you can 
hardly stand. And next, because once an hour we all had to 
go out into the corridor and run. And next, because we 
never were kept after school for anything, and last, because 
we did not have to go to school in the afternoon.”’ 

Now in every one of these things the child was right. 
There is no comparison between the advantages in these 
respects. But of the four, no one is so important as being 
able to go right into school as soon as the child reaches the 
building. The absurd and brutal custom of keeping little 
children out in the snow’in the cold yard waiting for the 
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bell which summons them to file into the schoolroom is 
responsible for a great many colds and much serious sick- 
ness. For fear of being late the children rush to school 
with all their might, and are often heated if they have any 
distance to go. Then they must stand shivering in the 
piercing wind for perhaps five or ten minutes. Their mothers 
at home would be shocked to know it in many cases, but so 
little do parents know of what is going on in the public 
schools, that they are ignorant of this cruel law. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that this is a measure that leads to 
self-control. The children who are trusted to walk into the 
schoolroom and take their seats learn much more self-con- 
trol and conduct becoming young gentlemen.— From a 
letter to “ Boston Transcript.” 


Helping Others. 


‘« Tf any little word of mine may make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine, may make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, and take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale, to set the echoes ringing.” 





Drawing in Primary Schools. [X. 


Reviews. 
By Henry T. BAILEY, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


"(CC Nine time what is the position of this line Ki 





Nine times in ten the answer is a snarl of syllables 
from which the practiced ear may disentangle three 
words, horizontal, vertical and oblique. 
“What?” 
“ Horizontal,’ is the general verdict, for so the leaders 
said the first time. 





Fig. 51. 


“ Horizontal?”’ says the searcher in his most skeptical 
tone. 

“ Vertical!” shout the children. 

“What? !!” 

“Oblique.” 

“Well, now which is it?” 


Now one reason for this indefiniteness and uncertainty is 
lack of review. A good teacher not only teaches this one 
lesson, but welds it to previous lessons and keeps the 
entire work to date before the pupil. When one asks in 
May about the surface ofa sphere, somethfng is wrong if 
the teacher says apologetically, “They had that last 
September.” 

It’s so easy to do this review work well in drawing. 
“ Here is another picture?” (Fig. 51.) ‘This is a group 
I saw at the paint shop this morning. What are these 
things? The oil can is shaped like which type solid? How 
many faces has it? How many edges? How many cor- 
ners? What is the shape of the paint pot? How many 
faces has a cylinder? How many edges? How many 
corners? Whatkind of edges? Can you find something 
in the picture like a sphere? Tell all you know about a 
sphere. Can you see the picture of a plane face in this 
sketch? What is the shape of one plane face? How many 
plane faces would there be on the real objects? How many 
plane faces are visible in the sketch? How many angles 
on one face of the oil can? What kind of angles would 
these be on the real oil can? What are they in the picture?” 
etc., etc. All the pupil has studied to date may be 
reviewed with such a sketch upon the blackboard. 

But special emphasis should be laid upon the geometric 
figures, square and circle, derived from the solids. In 
these reviews such a book as “ Primary Manual Training” 
by Mrs. Cutler. (Educational Pub. Co., Boston and 





Did you ever listen sorrowfully 
to such a dialogue in your own 
school, my fellow teacher? Is it 
so with drawing only? Are you 
conscious how much your children 7 
depend upon the tones of your 
voice and upon your looks? Half 
the pupils in Massachusetts will 
take back everything they have 
said if the teacher changes the 
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expression of her face! The chil- 


dren don’t now what they know, Fig. 52. 
and know that they know it. “How 
many angles has this X ?” said I the other day. “So you 


think you know, do you?” And the young gnostic answered 
sturdily, “I KNow, I know!” But he was a brilliant 
exception to prove the rule. 





Fig. 53. 


Chicago), will be found suggestive. Ask pupils to cut 
pictures of objects involving these figures from dry goods 
catalogues, seed catalogues and other advertisements. These 
may be pasted in a scrap book, and used for busy work in 
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various ways. 
these figures. 
the blackboard by the children. 







Encourage sketching objects containing 
Have large squares and circles drawn upon 
Such sheets as Fig. 30, 


(Feb. No.) may now be made, first with the square, then 


with the circle. 


Teach ¢risect using bits of chalk or beans, 


or other movable objects of small size, then have the Greek 
cross folded and cut from paper, — and, lastly, drawn, 


(Fig. 52.) 
it on the left half of a sheet, (Fig. 53.) 


a vertical and a horizontal line through its center. 


1” circle upon the center. 
the rosette upon the right side of the page. 


Intermediate Section. 


The review with these older pupils may be closely related 


to nature study. 
During the winter, 


“‘ Nature whistled with all her winds, 


Did as she pleased and went her way.” 


But now 


“She paints with her white and red the moors 


To draw the nations out of doors.” 
And it is time for boys and girls to leave 


“ The fancies found in books; 


Leave authors’ eyes and fetch their own 


To brave the landscape’s nooks.” 


Such a diagram as this placed upon the blackboard may 





Try this exercise: Cut a 4” circle and mount 
With a ruler draw 
Paste a 
Make a freehand drawing of 

















help. 
TRIANGULAR | SQUARE | OBLONG CIRCULAR 
1] a 
Leaves | Flowers Leaves | Flowers || Leaves | Flowers || Leaves | Flowers | 
Sorrel. Wake- Hepat-| Bluet. || Shad- Violet. Pyvola.| Hepat- 
Robin. ica. bush. | ~" 
Fern. Lilac. | Marsh- | Blood- 
Lom- Marsh- | Mari- root 
Straw- bardy- | Dwarf-|| Vetch. | gold. . 
berry. Poplar.| cornel. Colum- 
Black Dwart ag ene 
ack- wartf- | root. ° 
berry. cornel. Marigold 
Cinque- 
foil. 























Figs, 54-57. 
























































At the beginning only the diagram is upon the black- 
board. One fine morning a boy brings an hepatica. The 
blossom is found to be circular; hence “ Hepatica’’ is 
written in the column for circular flowers. The boy 
is asked to bring an hepatica leaf the next day, and that is 
found to be square. “ Hepatica” is 
again written upon the board, this time in 
the column for square aves. 

The list grows day by day as fast as the 
pupils discover the new plants, until the 
end of the term. The quest becomes 
fascinating. Why aren’t there more 
oblong flowers? and more triangular 
flowers? and fewer triangular leaves? 

To many pupils such exercises will be revelations. They 
may not exclaim with Kepler “God geometrizes!’’ but 
they will discover that things are intelligently planned in 
this wonderful world, and that the humblest natural object 
has a beauty of its own. 

If we can train a generation of young people who go 
about 





\ “ Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal 
Why Nature loves the number five, 
And why the star form she repeats; ” 


there will be more men and women by and by who can see 
something in this world besides the almighty dollar, and 
who can talk about something besides Self. 

The drawing this month may be similar to those here 
sketched : each pupil selecting his own objects and com- 
pleting a series of four sheets, (Figs.54-—57-) A, repre- 
sents a pressed flower or leaf fastened upon the sheet; B, 
the enlarged drawing. These sheets may be made quite 
artistic in arrangement and beautiful in color. 


‘¢« Nothing resting in its own completeness 
Can have worth of beauty; but alone, 
Because it leads and t ‘nds to further sweetness 
Fuller, higher, and deeper than its own.” 





























































































































































(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and su . All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial poy od of other teachers will be in place 
here, Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 


Exercises for Memorial Day. 


After reading the editorial en this subject in this issue, the 
question arises, What shall the primary teacher do on Memorial 
Day that the smallest children shali have a part in the day? 
One of the best answers possible is the article on page 176 of 
this number, ‘‘ What the Children Did.” Where it is possible to 
take an entire class to the cemetery and let them do the decora- 
tion themselves it tells the whole story without words or danger 
of going wrong. 

_ It is wellto have a little flag display in every schoolroom 
during the day. One large one if you have it, but tiny ones will 
do very well; it doesn’t take a very large flag to make a small 
child feel patriotic. In the two lowest rooms, sentences appro- 
priate to the day, written on the board by the teacher in red, 
white and blue, and read in concert by the children, may be one 
feature. An easel borrowed for the occasion may occupy a 
prowinent place in the room holding some picture of a distin- 
guished soldier upon which the children may mass flowers and 
green leaves. These may be dropped on the easel during a 
marching exercise to the music of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

A few recitations may be had, if care is used that these con- 
tain no harrowing allusions to work on the imagination of the 
children or plant seeds of revenge or bitterness in the heart. 
Little five and six year olds are not made any better future citi- 
zens by hearing of ‘‘ bloody battle fields” or the sufferings of 
war, while they are babies. Time enough for that when they 
have enough maturity to grasp the causes of it all. In the mean- 
time if these little children can be taught that a flag floating over 
a grave is cause enough for them to honor it, step softly, speak 
low and drop a flower upon it and that the soldier who rests 
beneath it was a brave man who fought for his country — that 
is enough for now. 

A little talk by each teacher in the last half hour of the after- 
noon session after the books have all been put away, and the 
room is quite still, will give the quieting, tender influence the 
occasion calls for, and will introduce the other features suggested. 
This will give enough of the spirit of the day to have impressed 
its lesson. A song or two will naturally accon:pany the whole; 
the song in this number, perhaps, and of course America. 


Paidology. 


Have you read the article in the February number of the 
Forum, by Oscar Chrisman (of Clark University, Worces‘er) in 
which he gives the new term for Child-study — Paidology — and 
tells very simply and clearly why he selected that term, what he 
means by it, and why such a new “ ology” is necessary. Do not 
be afraid of the new terms, teachers, or conclude that they may 
concern some distinguished university men and the leaders in 
educational thought, but that they have no interest nor meaning 
for you. You are greatly mistaken. Do not relegate such 
articles and such investigation to those who are your superiors 
in elucational rank and think that in process of time it may 
become diluted enough for you to camprehend. There is nothing 
in this Forum article that every teacher in the public schools can 
not make her own at the first reading. Be determined to keep 
abrea~t in educational matters aud dread complacency and a false 
contentment of mind, as you would dread a quieting, paralyzing 
drug for your physical senses. 


Cook County Normal School Envelopes. 


The Cook County Normal School, (Englewood, Ill.) send out 
envelopes containing leaflets representing their own work for 
one month. There are ten copies of each leaflet in one envelope 
suggesting lessons in science, history, etc., and also furnishing 
reading matter for use after the lessons have been given. 
Teachers can secure an envelope for twenty-five cents and it is 
well worth your while to send for one and see what this famous 
school does for its youngest children. The contentment with 
one’s own work that shuts off any desire to know of the ways of 
other teachers, is very much like the comfortable feeling that 
steals over one exposed to a deadly cold, just before they begin 
the process of freezing to death. Shake it off while you have the 
life to do it, and there is no better way to begin than to touch 
the Cook County Normal school in any way that is possible; 
even their silert leaflets can do a good deal of probing and 
effective preaching. 
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Please do Me the Favor 


to write me if any teacher has knowledge of any city or large 
town, in which Drawing and Form Study is to be introduced the 
coming year, or where a new teacher is needed for this branch. 
A superior instructor can be secured for such a position by let- 
ting me know at once of such a vacancy. 


Book About Birds. 


Have you seen John B. Grant’s ‘‘ Our Common Birds and How 
to Know Them”? It is very helpful, not full of scientific terms, 
and within the reach of any teacher's pocketbook, which is not 
true of all the others. It is just what the title states and the 


illustrations are very good, though not colored. Scribner pub- 
lishes it. 


How do You Use Them ? 


The large type story in each number of this journal designed 
to be cut and mounted, — tell us how. 


The Kindergarten News. 


This magazine sent out by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
would be very helpful to every first primary teacher. Send for 
a copy and see if this is not true. 


Busy Work! 


Let us all agree to bnry this name forever, and ‘‘ down” its 
ghost whenever it arises. It is misleading, for it does not repre- 
sent what the best teachers mean by the occupation of the chil- 
dren while in their seats. One teacher protests against the 
term also because it is ‘‘ belittling and unprofessional,” and is 
she not right? ‘* Well, what shall we call it then?” Yes, I 
expected that, and wait for suggestions from youall. ‘‘ Occu- 
pation,” ‘‘ Seat-work” or what ? 


The “‘ Bicycle Stoop.” 


Are you doing anything with your children, to prevent, or 
counteract the influence of this latest idiocy in the athletic craze 
of this remarkable generation? I refer to the ‘‘ bicycle stoop” 
which is seen every day in the streets where bicycles are used? 
Why public opinion, based on common sense and a knowledge of 
the laws of human anatomy, does not kill out this senseless, in- 
jurious position of the riders on bicycles, isa mystery. We 
preach physical culture in season and out of season, and then 
laugh at and condone this ridiculous fashion of riding on a wheel 
in a position that has not one sensible reason for its defence. 

We talk of the danger to the plastic spinal columns of our 
children from wrong positions in the schoolrooms, and this is 
right, for too much cannot be said to arouse teachers and commu- 
nities to the dangers of these things, either at school or at home. 
But why such anxiety about the curvature of the spine, in school- 
rooms, and such inexplicable indifference to this visib/e spinal cur- 
vature on the street? If there is any way of showing to children 
the ridiculousness of this stooping position they might be reached 
by it — for small boys have not courage to be laughed at. Con- 
tempt has no place in the schoolroom, but this evil is serious 
enough to justify even that remedy of last resort. 


Story-Telling. 


‘‘Five things are necessary to become good story-tellers — 
culture, imagination and fancy, common sense and dramatic fire. 
True culture consists in getting the best in life, taking it into our 
hearts and living it; it is not dependent upon a college education 
Fancy and imagination enable us to see the surroundings which 
our story implies so as to make it realistic in its detail. Ifa 
story is to do a child any good, it must be backed with sufficient 
common sense to bring out the truth for which the story stands; 
and if we are to make a lasting impression, we must have 
enough dramatic fire to tell it with earnestness. We fail some- 
times because we do not give enough of ourselves, and a pretty 
safe test of this is to be interrupted with questions while trying 
to tell a story. If a story is told vividly and earnestly, there 
will be no interruption. Dramatic fire is good for the person 
who tells the story as well as for the listener, for it consumes 
self-consciousness. A messenger is a poor messenger if we 
think of him instead of his message.” 


The Blackboard. 


‘‘The blackboard is the humble canvas on which you can 
sketch to the eye your careful lesson as a whole, or can enliven 
your special points as you go along, lighting up the massiveness 
of talk as the white foam gleams enliven a lake surface. It is 
your sudden picture-book, your cheap stereopticon, your impro- 
vised map, your momentary pantomime.” 


Is there a word in the English language which contains all the 
vowels? Unquestionably. 

















Do You Know What it Means? 


‘* Do you know what it means, you boys and girls 


Who hail from the North and the South! 
Do you know what it means, 
This twining of greens 
Round the silent cannon’s mouth; 
This strewing with flowers the grass-grown grave; 
This decking with garlands the statues brave; 
This flaunting of flags, 
All in tatters and rags ; 
This marching and singing; 
These bells all a-ringing ; 
These faces grave and these faces gay, 
This talk of the Blue and this talk of the Gray, 
In the North and the South, Decoration Day? 


Not simply a show-time, boys and girls, 
Is this day of falling flowers; 
Not a pageant, a play, 
Nor a holiday 
Of flags and floral bowers; 
It is something more than the day that starts 
War memories a-throb in veteran hearts; 
For, across the years, 
To the hopes and the fears, 
To the days of battle, 
Of roar and of rattle— 
To the past that now seems so far away, 
Do the sons of the Blue and the sons of the Gray 
Gaze—hand clasping hand—Decoration Day.” 
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At the Field of Gettysburg. 


We cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our power 
to add or to detract. The world will very 
little note nor long remember what we shall 
say here; but it can never forget what they 
did here. 

It is for us, the living rather, fo de dedicated, 
here, to the unfinished work that they have 
thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us ; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they here gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 
that the nation shall, under God, have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Bring Flowers. 


‘« Gather a basket of flowers and buds, 
And give tired hearts a taste of the wood. 
Oh, gather and give the whole month thro’, 
For Memorial Day they will bloom anew; 
And then if we find a lonely spot, 
A mound unmarked, or a stone forgot, 
Tis there, with a tender sigh we will lay 
The rarest, fairest flowers of May.’ 


One Great Lesson of the Day. 
National Unity. 


By Fanny A. Comstock, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HY do we linger admiringly before a bit of paper 
on which the brush of the artist has left its faint 


reproduction of the beauty of nature, when nature 
itself lies all about us, too often unheeded? Why are painted 
pink peach blossoms against grey cottage walls more worthy 
of a glance than living peach bloom against actual farm- 
houses and stone walls? 

The answer is as old as art, as old as nature. The 
painter owes his power over us to the fact that he sees with 
finer eyes than ours, and spreads his visions before us so 
that we may see them by second sight, if not at first. 

What is the secret of the thrill of delight and inspiration 
awakened by the words and presence of gifted men and 
woman? The answer is the same. They, with their clearer 
visions and more unselfish hearts, learn and express more of 
the beauty of thought and life than we who are weaker and 
less noble. They show us the truth and beauty that are lying 
close beside us, if we had only known. 

To look into the heart of every passing experience and 
make it yield its utmost gifts,—this is true living. 

Memorial Day like every other anniversary is but the 
ghost of a dead sentiment unless our observance goes deeper 
than the surface. What is the special lesson that it holds 
for us and the children? 

One great lesson to gather from every national holiday is 
national unity. It seems sometimes a matter of regret that 
state boundaries mean so much to us. The difficulty of 
realizing the vastness and richness of our country has the 
effect of throwing us back to a stronghold of state pride and 
state feeling, in some cases degenerating into petty provin- 
cialism. If we improve national occasions to dwell upon 
the advantages of other states in the same spirit that the 
Bostonian extols Berkshire Hills, or the San Franciscan, the 
Yo Semite, we may in time develop a more distinctively 
American patriotism than now exists. 

The lesson of national unity may also be ephasized by 
direct reference to the war. After suggesting the idea just 
touched upon of the great sisterhood of the states, one 
common family, it is easy to show how deadly disunion 
must be. Without saying one word that would grate upon 
Southern ears, it is possible for the Northern teacher to 
speak of our sorrowful national struggle as a quarrel like 
that which might arise in any family of brothers and sisters ; 
then the horror and misery of the conflict, will teach lessons 
of peace and unity in the same breath. 

The other lesson which the day has for us, it carries in 
its own beautiful custom, and still more truly in its own 
name Memorial Day. The thought is better than the act, 
since the act exists only for the love and pity it is intended to 
symbolize. The feeling may be deepened by the story of 
brave deeds connected with the war. Anecdotes of personal 
experience from the lips of veterans themselves are the best 
possible means to this end. It is greatly to be wished that 
in every school-house in the land, such living lessons might 
be learned while it is yet possible. 

It is desirable, too, to avoid monotony. To do just the 
same sort of thing this year as last is unfortunate. One year 
the historical side might be strongly developed among older 
pupils by the reading of appropriate passages of history. 
Another time the subject might be illustrated chiefly 
through literature. Again, best of all, the observance might 

be informal, along original lines worked out by the teacher. 
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We do not any of us half remember the unmeasured 
influence that speaks through the voice and eyes of one 
whose heart is in his words. Let us not grudge the time it 
takes to study our work from the inside, for no time is better 
spent. We are the artists,—to go back to the opening 
thought — who must find the higher meanings of things, for 
the children. Surely Memorial Day has its lesson for us 
and for them. 


Decoration Day. 


Happy little children, 
Full of love and life, 
Knowing naught of sorrow 
Nor the bitterness of strife, 
Bring the flowers you gather, 
The parting bloom of May, 
And scatter them with loving hands 
On the soldiers’ graves to-day. 


Remember they were heroes, 
These soldiers brave and true, 
Who knew what strife and sorrow meant 
And knowing, died for you,— 
The greatest gift a hero gives, 
When with his life he parts,— 
O happy little children 
Bring flowers with grateful hearts. 
gy Anna M. Pratt. 


What the Children Did. 


By BEerTHA B. WuiTE, Dorchester, Mass. 


ERY gladly did I read in this journal last year a 
V plea for all teachers to give up the quantity of verses 
and fancy marches and airy songs usually given as 
appropriate for the celebration of the thirtieth of May. 
Most heartily do I wish that all teachers had the opportunity 
t6 do as one teacher did last spring ; a lowest grade primary 
teacher of my acquaintance. No preparation beforehand, 
no undue amount of red, white and blue cloth, no continual 
drill on patriotic songs, none of these were given to the 
little ones to forget as soon as learned, to lay aside as soon 
as used. But what did Miss Grant do to impress the mem- 
ory and meaning of the day? 

On the day previous to the closing day before Decoration 
day, she talked to the children about the brave soldiers, 
asked them if they had ever seen a soldier’s grave, and told 
one or two stories of the war ; let the children tell of all their 
uncles and grandpas that had been in the army, and every- 
thing that would naturally suggest itself as connected with 
the day was talked about. Then they were asked to pick all 
the flowers they could gather, wild and garden flowers, and 
come early the next morning and bring them to school. 
The one invitation was sufficient. Promptly at eight o’clock 
the following morning came the children with their little 
arms and hands filled with blossoms. 

Quickly Miss Grant arranged them into bouquets, tying 
each carefully, and not until forty were tied and placed for 
use did she stop. Noon eame, and each little one held a 
bouquet in his hand. Where were they going? In a quiet, 
orderly line these same little ones marched down the street, 
a very flower line of baby patriots ; and a short walk brought 
them to the cemetery. Quietly they searched for the little 
flags that would mark the soldiers’ graves. Then at a sign 
from their teacher, they gathered about the green banks, and 
while one laid the blossoms at the flag’s head, the children 
repeated the little verse, the only one they had been taught : 

“Their silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers, 
Theirs has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours.” 

At each grave marked with a flag, the children laid their 
flowers, and, when all had left their blossoms by the little 
“tents of green,” quietly they turned and marched out. 

All was done so quietly, so gently and respectfully, that 
I felt the impresiveness of the day, and realized its full 
meaning as I had never done before. And I am very sure 
Miss Grant had given the children not only a rea/ lesson, 
but a very beautiful memory of the soldiers’ day. 






























































Song for Decoration Day. 
(This is republished by request.) 


ATR, Lohengrin Wedding March. 
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Bring forth the flowers, 
Sweet fragrant flowers, 
Born in the sunshine and sparkling with dew ; 
Here while we sing, 
Gladly we bring 
Offerings meet for the brave and the true. 
Daisies and buttercups, roses and lilies fair, 
Dainty forget-me-nots, violets blue, 
Bring forth the flowers, sweet fragrant flowers, 
Offerings sweet for the brave and the true. 





Little Nan’s Offering. 
(Recitation for a little girl.) 


“The great wide gates swung open, 
The music softly sounded, 
* And loving hands were heaping the soldier’s grave with 

flowers ; 

With pansies, pinks and roses, 

And pure, gold-hearted lilies, 

The fairest, sweetest blossoms that grace the spring-time 

bowers. 


When down the walk came tripping 
A wee, bare-headed girlie, 
Her eyes were filled with wonder, her face was grave and 
sweet ; 
Her small brown hands were crowded 
With dandelions yellow,— 
The gallant, merry blossoms that children love to greet. 


Oh, many smiled to see her,— 
That dimpled-cheeked wee baby, 
Pass by with quaint intentness, as on a mission bound, 
And, pausing oft an instant, 
Let fall from out her treasures 
A yellow dandelion upon each flower-strewn mound. 


The music died in silence, 
A robin ceased its singing ; 
And in the fragrant stillness, a bird-like whisper grew,— 
So sweet, so clear and solemn, 
That smiles gave place to tear-drops : 
‘ Nan loves ’oo, darlin’ soldier ; an’ here’s a f’ower for ’oo. 
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‘The Blue and the Gray Together.” 


(Concert Recitation for whole school.) 


Flowers for the men who lost, 
Flowers for the men who won, 
The Blue and the the Gray together ; 
Out in the winter frost, 
Out in the summer sun, 
The Blue and fhe Gray together. 








Tears for the fallen brave, 
Never a word of blame, 
The Blue and the Gray together. 
Have each a quiet grave, 
Have each a spotless fame, 
The Blue and the Gray together. 


Songs for‘a noble cause, 
Songs for a new-born Hope, 
The Blue and the Gray together ; 
Bring now the sweetest rose, 
Lilies, and the heliotrope, 
For the Blue and the Gray together. 


The Blue and the Gray together, 
Out in the summer weather, 
Out in the wintry weather ; 

Sing thrush and robin o’er each lonely grave ! 
Sigh, gentle winds, and tell 
To the pale asphodel, 

“The Blue and the Gray sleep well, sleep well 
together.” —AILnaependent. 


Memorial Flowers. 
(An exercise for four girls.) 


1.— A bunch of fragrant violets 
As my offering I have brought, 
True blue, as were the soldiers 
When for the right they fought. 


2.—I bring the golden buttercups 
So hardy and so brave ; 
What flowers can be more fitting 
To deck a soldier’s grave? 


3. — I bring a bunch of daisies 
Some humble grave to crown, 
As innocent as the pure young lives 
So willingly laid down. 


4. — This bunch of purple lilac 
As my offering I bring, 
’Tis fragrant as the memory 
Of those whose praise we sing. 


All. — We've often heard the story 
Of how the brave men fought, 
And as a tribute of our love 
These flowers we have brought. 
We will ne’er forget the soldiers, 
And when we’ve passed away, 
May other hands the flowers bring 
Each Decoration Day. 


— Sadie S. Palmer. 


Closing Selection. 


(Concert Recitation.) 


O country dear, whose record full of glory 
Brings tears of gladness into watching eyes, 
Whose deeds of heroes, handed down in story, 
Thrill human hearts with wonder and surprise 
We pledge to thee our services and devotion, 
To keep the rights by honored soldiers won, 
Long as thy shores are washed by either ocean, 
Thou fairest, greatest land beneath the sun. 





— Selected. 
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A Daisy’s Mission. 

“1 am going to blossom,” a daisy said, 
“Though the weather is cold and bleak ;” 

“* What for?”’ said a neighbor, lifting her head, 
“It’s too early yet by a week.” 


Said the daisy, “ A voice is whispering ‘ Speed !’ 
So I’m wanted somewhere, I know,” 
‘“‘ Well, I am too wise such voices to heed,— 
How silly you are to go!” 


Memorial Day dawned cool and bright, 
The sun his warm rays gave, 
And there gleamed a star of purest white 
On a soldier’s lonely grave. 
° — Selected. 


Three Children Whom I Knew. 


Said Mother Spring when she had come, 
To willful March, her eldest son, 

“ Just curl up close in grandma’s lap, 
While little sister takes her nap.” 


But only think! That naughty boy, 

Who should have been Dame Nature’s joy, 
Began his noisy songs to sing, 

And far and wide his toys to fling, 


Till pretty April rubbed her eyes, 
Looked round about in wild surprise, 
Then could no longer quiet keep, 
But cried and cried herself to sleep ! 


Certain it was that things looked bad: 
Reason indeed the Spring was sad ! 
But just at darkest hour of day 

Came dancing in sweet daughter May ! 


Dame Nature took her glasses off, 
And all at once began to laugh ! 
Dear Mother Spring forgot to sigh, 
Since fretful April ceased to cry ! 


I’m sure ’t would take me many a day 
To picture true, sweet little May ! 
But — if she ever chance your way, 
Perhaps you'll think of what I say ! 
— Florence Goodrich Varney in Every Other Sunday. 


**Make-Believe” Land. 
(Recitation for a boy.) 
Have you ever heard of the wonderful land 
The dear land of Make-Believe, 
Where the rivers have beds of golden sand, 
And the clouds all day are rainbow-spanned ; 
Where every good girl at a word’s command 
May summon a beautiful fairy band 
And bid them new wonders weave ? 
Oh! nowhere has earth, with all her noise 
Such a glorious spot for little boys, 
Where never they fret or grieve, 
As the kingdom, known since the world was planned 
As the land of Make-Believe. 


Have you heard who own all the houses and things 
In the land of Make-Believe ? 
Why, sweet little fairies with silver wings, 
Wearing satin slippers and diamond rings ! 
And, they say, every time the south wind bring 
Good boys and girls, the fairy queen sings 
And takes them all down to the honey springs— 
If they never, never deceive ; 
But then, if the children grow very bad 
The fairy queen becomes silent and sad 
And folds her feathers to leave, 
After tying the boys in her apron strings 
In the land of Make-Believe. 
— Selected. 
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, ands \ower the hoop to position of Fig. 4. Instead of 
Hoop Drill. lowering hoop after eight, keep the hoop in that position 
For Closing Exercises in June. (halt!) that it may be ready for next set of movements. 


: : i Now tilt hoop forward and back as represented in Fig. 6, 
(Csr Fig. march in upon the floor hoops in position counting one and, two and, three and, four and, five and, 


of Fig. 1. Hoops tilted a little forward. — six and, seven and, eight and. 
Stand in this position till signal oe is given. At one The hoop tilts backward on the numéers and forward on 
drop hoop to Fig. 2. the ands. Without loss of a count, drop hoop to Fig. 4. 


Signal Zwo’ place other handon hoop. (Fig. 3.) Hold there three counts. 








Fig. 1. 


Signal Zhree/ raise hoop to position of Fig. 4. 


Let these last four beats follow 





The class is now in position for“exercise. Letthese “the eight and, thus: Eight and, Drop and, Rest and. 
signals be given as chords from the piano.. Let there be no | Then, plunge (Fig. 7) and twe and, three and, four and, 
hurry between the signals. Wold the class in each position /v¢ and, six and, seven and, eight and, drop (Fig. 4) and, 


rest and, °<*** 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


long enough to get a clear picture of the class in repose. 
Haste in such exercises always indicates Jack of finish. 
~ Hoops in Position of Fig. 4. Count one and, two and, 
three and, four and, five and, six and, seven and, eight halt ! 
— On one, two, three, four, five, $ 
six, seven, eight, raise hoop to Fig. 9. 
position of Fig. 5. On the 
on drop and as before. 


(Fig. 4). 


dren fold hands as 
Fig 10. 


cuddle your head on 








Now repeat directions for 
Figs. 5 and 6. Substitute 
tableau of Fig. 9. After 
this last tableau, the music 
having stopped, signal One/ 
is given, and children kneel 
upon the floor. Signal Zwo/ 
hoops are dropped upon the 
floor. Signal Zhree/ chil- 


Now, with music, let chil- 
dren sing first verse of Come, 
my 
Shoulder, dear. .(See close of exercise.) 
(Air, J Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls). 


Hoops held motionless through this tableau (from p/unge 


through eight and, (then dropped 
as before on drop and, and held 
in position as before (Fig. 4), 
through rest and. 

This leaves the class in the 
position they were at the begin- 
ning, ready to perform another 
“set.” 

Now (without any break in 
the time) raise and lower hoops 
as in Figs. 4 and 5, then tilt 
them as in Fig. 6, (following 
same directions as in the pre- 
ceding) until ready for the 
second tableau. 

For the tableau of Fig. 7, 
substitute that of Fig. 8. 

Take the tableau position on 
one; hold this position through 
and, two and, three and, etc., 
through eight and. Then, as 
before, drop and, rest and. 

Repeat this tableau with left 
hand (it being given first on the 
right), bringing the hoop down 


Again we are in the same position for commencing. 


In 
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For second verse, children close eyes, taking position of 
Fig. 11. 

A moment’s rest after music has stopped. Don't hurry. 
Signal One / children place their hands on hoops ready to 
rise. Signal Zwo/ rise, and take old position of Fig. 4. 

Repeat the whole drill with its three tableaus, Figs. 7, 8, 
and 9. 

Then with hoops in position, sing Bye-Lo-Land. (See 
close of exercise). At chorus sway hoops right and Jeft, 
cradle fashion. Signal One/ hoops raised to position of 
Fig. 1. School marches away. 

Let the children be dressed in white, the hoops wound 
with some bright colored cambric. 

If there can be no music, and all must be done by oral 
counting from the teacher, (or better still, by silent counting 
by all) the drill may be brightened up a bit by little bells 
(not too many) fastened to a few, or all of the hoops. 

To any teacher who wishes to study out this drill, the 
author begs them, not to try to “ink it out from the 
directions. There is no way so puzzling and confusing. 
Take your hoop in hand, and do the directions. You will 
find it a very simple drill. 


The Land of Nod. 


Come, cuddle your head on my skoulder, dear, 
Your head like the golden rod, 

And we will go sailing away from here 
To the beautiful Land of Nod. 

Away from life’s hurry, add flurry and worry, 
Away from earth’s shadows and gloom, 

To a world of fair weather we'll float off together. 
Where roses are always in bloom. 


Just shut up your eyes, and fold your hands, 
Your hands like the leaves of a rose, 
And we will go sailing to those fair lands, 
That never an atlas shows. 
On the north and the west they are bounded by rest, 
On the south and the east, by dreams; 
’Tis the country ideal where nothing is real, 
But everything only seems. 


Bye-Lo-Land. 
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Baby is going to Bye-lo-land, 
Going to see the sights so grand; 
Out of the sky the wee stars peep, 
Watching to see her fast asleep. 


CHORUS: 


Swing so, Bye-lo, Over the hills to Bye-lo-land; 
Swing so, Bye-lo, Over the hiils to Bye-lo-land. 


Oh, the bright dreams in Bye-lo-land, 
All by the loving angels planned; 
Soft little lashes downward close, 

Just like the petals of a rose. 


CHORUS, 


Sweet is the way to Bye-lo-land, 
Guided by mother’s gentle hand; 
Little lambs now are in the fold, 
Little birds nestle from the cold. 


CHORUS. 


‘* Little eyes, little eyes, 
Open with the morning light, 
Upward look, upward look, 
Heaven's morn is always bright.” 








Number Enigma. 


“ My first is one, 
My second five, 
My whole is four, 
And backwards six.” 


“One to Carrie.” 
(A recitation for a little girl.) 
By Mrs. A, G, Lewis, 


Fred learned first how to add 
Up columns, three or more; 
And then the little lad 
Set down a well.chalked score 
Upon the board, and said, 
‘* Let’s keep a school, I'll be 
The teacher—‘ Master Fred,’ 
And you shall learn of me. 


‘* Now, Carri:, count your thumbs 234 
And fingers for this row!” 538 
‘Why, ‘ Master Fred,’ it comes 341 
13, and I don’t know ~ a 
What figure to put here 3 


Below the line,” she cried. 


‘« Write down the 3, my dear; 
Then here, a bit one side 
Write down the figure 1, 
That’s one to carry! When 
The next row you have done,” 
He said, ‘‘ add 1 in then.” 


The sum at last was wrought 
Out quite successfully, 
Then Carrie rather thought 
That she would like to be 
A teacher, too. She set 
The figures just like Fred’s 
Then off she went to get 
Small Bertie. 


Soon two heads 
Were bent above the board, 
Their snow-white, baby brows 
With thoughtful wrinkles scored; 
For Bertie’s ‘‘ whys” and ** hows” 
Of puzzling points were full. 


‘* Now, Bertie, take this row, 
Do as they do at school. 
*T will be 13 I know,” 
She kindly said. ‘‘ Now try 
To count your fingers through 
And when it’s 13, I 
Will tell you what to do.” 


Thumbs, fingers, o’er and o’er 
Were counted faithfully 
To meet the wished-for score. 
‘* Now write down here the 3 
Below the line; and here 
A little bit one side 
Write ‘ one to Bertie,’ dear,” 
Said she, with wondrous pride. 


‘* What for has Bertie 1?” 
Inqguired the little lad. 
‘*T’ll show you how its done; 
When Fred teached me, I had 
To write there figure 3 
And -« one to Carrie’ here, 
That’s one forme. D’ you see? 
Now Carrie’s teacher, dear, 
And you're the scholar, so 
(Of course it’s very queer) 
That 1 is ours, you know,— 
That’s one to Bertie, dear.” 


God Save the State. 


Tuwe: *‘ America.”’ 


God bless our native land ! 

Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and might ! 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do thou our country save 

By thy great might. 
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Cook County Normal School, (111.) 


Cot. F. W. PARKER, Principal. 
Language. 
Practice School. 


First GrapE— First TERM. 


Sprrcu. —Enunciation, slow pronunciation: 
exercises three or four times each day.) 

Syntax. — Correct continually all mistakes in the use of lan- 

uage. 

. Writinec. — Write words and sentences used in all lessons 
upon blackboard; erase and have pupils write from memory. 
Allow no slow writing. Adapt the words and sentences to be 
written to the ability of the child. 

PENMANSHIP. — Practice ease and rapidity in pen movement. 
First, practice upon blackboard; second, upon unruled paper; 
third, upon ruled paper with pencil and pen; fourth, write words 
and sentences upon paper and upon the blackboard. 


Frrst GRaDE— SECOND TERM. 


(Five minute 


SprecH.—See directlons for first term. Make notes of the 
mistakes in idioms of each pupil. Eradicate these mistakes by 
training pupils to use correct language. Continue slow pronun- 


ciation; relate slow pronunciation to writt~-n words. (See 
course of reading.) 
Writine. — Continue practice upon the blackboard. Write 


sentences that occur in all lessons upon the blackboard ; erase and 
have pupils write them upon the blabkboard. Train pupils to 
write rapidly and accurately from the first. Begin writing orig- 
inal sentences upon the blackboard. Drills in perfect ease in 
pencil and pen holding. Write sentences upon paper. 


First GrapE— THIRD TERM. 


Sprecu. — See directions in previous terms. Continue slow 
pronunciation. Write lists of words in phonic order, and have 
pupils pronounce them slowly. Give special attention te enunci- 
ation, articulation and pronunciation. Correct all mistakes in 
the use of idioms. ; 

WritinG. — Continue practice upon the blackboard and paper. 
Cultivate the habit of expressing orally and by rapid and easy 
writing the thoughts involved in all lessons. Analyze sentences 
written on the blackboard, by questioning. (See Suggestions 
and Directions in Teaching Language. ) 


SECOND GRaDE— First TERM. 


Sprecu. — Follow carefnlly all previous directions. Continue 
slow pronunciation: Write lists of words in phonic order and 
have pupils pronounce them slowly, with very little aid from the 
teacher. Cultivate correct and fluent oral expression in all 
lessons. Practice oral spelling incidentally. 

Writina. — Continue writing upon the blackboard, and upon 
unruled and ruled paper. If teachers have failed in training 
pupils to write whole words and sentences with ease, correctness 
and rapidity, drill pupils in writing single words and letters. 
Order of small letters:iuwxzvnunmtlbhkeocadgjyg 

frs. 

. Seconp GrRaDE— SECOND TERM. 


Sprecu. — Follow every detail already given in the course. 
Give pupis countless opportunities to observe, examime and in- 
vestigate in all lessons and have them express thir thoughts 
orally and by writing. Cultivate seduously correct language. 
Continue slow pronunciation,. and have pupils write upon the 
blackboard list of words in phonic order. 

Writina. — Practice upon capitals, if necessary. Order of 
capitals: ANMHKTFSLPBRGIJOECDVXZQYU 
W. The habit of holding crayon, pencil and pen easily is of the 
first importance. Have pupils write frequently. Have short 
exercises. Never allow a pupil to write unwatched, until he can 
be trusted to write correctly. Train pupils to distinguish in 
writing, between common and proper nouns. 


Seconp GrRapE — THIRD TERM. 


Sprecu. — Make a record of all mistakes committed in pronun- 
ciation and syntax by each pupil, and correct them. Use oral 
spelling to aid the writing. Continue slow pronunciation with 
lists of words upon blackboard and paper, if necessary. 

WritiInG. — Write sentences upon the blackboard, used in all 
lessons; erase, and have pupils write immediately from memory 
upon blackboard and paper. Have short exercises, and many of 
them. 
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THIRD GRADE — First TERM. 


SPEEcH. — Begin with pupils just where you find them in skill 
and ability, without regard to course in grade. Study and apply 
all previous directions, when necessary. Train pupils to express 
thought orally, clearly, distinctly and grammatically in all les- 
sons. Use oral spelling in close relation to writing. Write 
words and sentences upon the blackboard; erase, and have pupils 
spell them orally. Continue slow pronunciation. Write lists of 
familiar words that pupils have never seen in print, and have 
pupils pronounce them. 

Writina. — Continue practice in word and letter writing upon 
blackboard and paper, if necessary. Have pupils read (silently) 
short interesting stories, and then write them on paper. Train 
pupils to distinguish common and proper nouns, also the singu- 
lar and plural number in spelling. 


Tuirp GRADE — SECOND TERM. 


SprecH.—Study all directions for previous grades. The 
> agg should seduously culivate quick ear and eye for all mis- 
takes. 

Writina. — Special drill three or four times a dry in pen 
movement if necessary. Beautiful and rapid penmanship by the 
teacher will save half the time on the part of the pupils. Have 
pupils write original senten es, paragraphs and pages. Never 
trust pupils to write without careful watching, if they do not 
write accurately. Train pupils in the spelling of the singular 
and plural number of nouns, and in the writing of the possessive 
case. Continue analysis of sentences by questioning. Begin 
the use of the dictionary. Teach diacritical marks. 


THIRD GRADE — THIRD TERM. 


Sprrcu.— Apply carefully, when necessary, the direction al- 
ready given. Eradicate all mistakes in syntax by constant use 
of correct language. Use slow pronunciation for the correction 
of faults in enunciation and pronunciation. 

WritinG. — Give dictation lessons to correct bad habits of 
writing and spelling. Spell words orally, and have pupils write 
them, if necessary. Continue letter writing, unless pupils can 
write rapidly and legibly without such exercises. Train pupils 
to use the dictionary. Write letters with diacritical marks upon 
the blackboard as a means of learning to use th» dictionary. 

ETYMOLOGY. — Train pupils to distinguish in reading lessons, 
nouns (common and proper,) the number of nouns, and the pos- 
sessive case. Write on the blackboard lists of the regular and 
irregular verbs. 


Manual Training — For the Practice School. 


GRADE. First TERM. 
CARDBOARD SLOYD: Puysics APPARATUS: 
Rule game. Magnetic needle stand (wire). 
Name card. Seed envelope, No. 1. 
First. Thead winder. Desk-cloth holder. 
Circle maker. Lever and block. 
Book mark. 
Seed tray. 
Rule game Magnetic needle stand (wood). 
Thread winder. Seed envelope, No. 2. 
Circle maker. Lever and block. 
SECOND. Book mark. 
Cube. 
Seed tray. 
Bound book No. 1. 
Rale game. Magnetic needle stand (wood). 
Book mark. Seed envelope, No. 2. 
THIRD. Seed envelope. Mineral tray. 
Match box, No. 1. Lever and block. 
Work envelope, No. 3. 
SECOND TERM. 
CARDBOARD SLOYD: PHYSICS APPARATUS: 
Bound book, No. 1. 
First. Match strike. 
Match box (by st’ncil). 
Maich strike, No. 2. Triple screen. 
Seconp. Work env lope, No. 2. 
Portfolio, No. 1. 
Match stand. Mineral fork. 
THIRD. Portfolio, No. 1. Triple screen. 
Hex-tray. 
TuHirRD TERM. 
CARDBOARD SLOYD: Puysics APPARATUS: 
Work envelope. Soil sieve. 
_ First. Tri-button tray. 
Sugar tray. 
Match box, No. 2. Soil sieve. 
SEcOND. Bound book, No. 2. 
Cube. 
Portfolio, No. 2. Soil sieve. 
THIRD. Tri-tray (oblique). 


Bound book, No. 3. 
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The Morning-Glory Seeds. 


Never was there so happy a little girl as 
Margaret this bright, warm day. She dug up 
the earth, raked it and smoothed it over, until 
the little flower bed was as soft and smooth as 
her own little bed upstairs. 








Margaret did not hear the little seeds sing 
their soft good bye to her as they cuddled 
down in the soft, warm earth to make them- 
selves ready for their growth by and by. 








For nine long days and nine long nights the 
seeds lay there in the dark. “If we only had 
a few drops of water,” they sighed. “O 
Earth, please give us a few drops of water to 
soften our hard brown coats.” 





“T wish I could,” answered the earth. “I 
am very parched and dry myself. But you 
must ask the Rain to help you. 
nothing without him.” 


I can do 


“O Rain,” called the little seeds, “please 
give us a few drops of water. Each one of us 
has two little seed-leaves inside. this hard 
brown coat of ours; but they can not burst 
through into the sunlight until we have mois- 
ture all around us in the Earth.” 

“I wish I could help you,” said the Rain; 
but I can do nothing unless the Clouds will 
help, too. You must ask them to dip down 
lower if you would have moisture fall upon the 
Earth.” 


Then the little Seeds called again, “O 
Clouds, please dip low down, that we may 
have some water to drink. We and Mother 
Earth are so parched and dry.” 


* Poor little Seeds,” answered the Clouds. 
“We would be so glad to help you; but you 
must ask the Sun to draw a mist across his 
face. Then, perhaps, we can gather and send 
down the rain you ask for.” 





Again the little Seeds cried —this time to 
the Sun. “O dear Sun, will you not draw a 
veil of mist across your face for a little time, 
so that the rain clouds may gather? 





“We are so parched and dry, and our seed- 
leaves are longing to reach up above the dry 
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Earth and stretch themselves out into beautiful 
vines.” 


“ Poor little Seeds,” said the great generous- 
hearted Sun. “ You shall have the rain you 
ask for. To-morrow when I rise, I will draw 
the mist over my face. The earth will grow 
cool. The clouds will dip down, and then, 
patter, patter, patter — down will come the big 
raindrops.” 





The sun did not forget his promise. By and 
by the clouds grew blacker and blacker. They 
spread out over the whole sky. ‘They rested 
on the hilltops. 





For four long days the rain fell. First a 
hard shower, then a long gentle rain. The 


little seed-leaves burst forth from their shells. 
They pushed up through the moist black earth. 
How they longed to get up into the light! 


Indeed, they pushed so fast, that when 
at last the sun looked down upon the 
earth again, there they were, ready to say, 
“ Good-morning, dear Sun, see how fast you 
have made us grow!” 


Then the clouds hurried away towards the 
north, and left the good-natured Sun smiling 
down upon a little garden full of tiny Morning- 
Glory plants, their heads just above the soft 
earth. 

“We thank you so much, dear Sun,” said 
they. ‘“ We shall try to reach the trellis very 
soon, and then we will make some beautiful 
flowers. And every morning when you rise in 
the east, they shall unfold their pretty 
trumpets to hear your good morning to them.” 


The old Sun smiled. He liked to hear the 
little Morning-Giory plants say this; and each 
day he poured his soft warmth down upon 
them to make them grow. 





By and by some little trumpet-shaped 
flowers did appear. They were only buds at 
first — pale, white, little things, till one day 
the Sun bent down and whispered, “ Welcome 
little flowers.” 





Then he kissed them; and, behold, they were 
changed to the richest colors — red and purple. 
pink and blue. 







































































































































































































































































AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, 
MANUAL FOR FIFTH YEAR GRADE. 


This attractive little volume is a part of 
“White’s New Course in Art Instruction.” 
The introductory chap‘er is concise and com- 
prehensive and contains a valuable table 
showing the entire course of which the book 
forms a part. The course for the fifth year is 
admirably arranged — one can see at a glance 
what is to be taught. It lacks the verbose and 
indefinite forms of expression which are often 
found in courses of drawing and yet it is 
amplified sufficiently for persons of average 
intelligence to fully understand. The sugges- 
tions to teachers are evidently based upon “a 
presumption of brains.” There are no im- 
aginary conversations and the methods advo- 
cated are pedagogical, the illustrations ample 
and as a rule well drawn. The chapter on 
blackboard illustrative sketching is made 
interesting by the best reproduction of actual 
blackboard drawings which bave ever ap- 
peared in a teachers’ manual. The book isa 
valuable addition to the list of reference tooks 
on drawing in the public schools. One regrets, 
that like nearly all other books of the kind, it 
is tied to an expensive system of drawing 
books. 


INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By William R. Harper, Ph.D. and Isaac B. 
Burgess, Am. 40 cents. 


There is much in this little book to commend 
it to the advocate of English grammar in the 
common schools. It is Jogically planned, the 
lessons are carefully graded, and the illustra- 
tive sentences are abundant. The particular 
differentiating feature of this book is the 
taking of one story—Hawthorne’s Golden 
Touch — and drawing from it alone the subject 
for the lessons of the entire book. This cer- 
tainly is more telling in its appeal to the 
pupil’s mind than the hundreds of disconnected 
sentences usually brought together in such a 
book to illustrate the rules and laws of gram- 
mar. There is a possibility that the pupils 
might tire of this continuous play upon King 
Midas’s folly; for after being made the subject 
of every lesson, each word viewed separately, 
each phrase and clause and sentence analyzed 
and dissected and even diagrammed, the book 
closes with an extended lesson upon the 
punctuation of the storyasa whole. The plan 
of the book has in it the plan for concentration 
of attention. If used wisely and with pupils 
of the right age, the object would not be lost, 
and a logical sense of relativity and co-ordin- 
ation will be acquired. 


Our COUNTRY’S HisToRY. By William Swin- 
ton. 48 cents. 

This little history in type, illustration, and 
general make-up is excellent. As the author, 
Wm.Swinton, says in his preface, the book has 
been compiled to meet the needs of the lower 
grades of schools into which it is becoming 
popular to introduce American history. If in 
these lower grades it is a text book these 
teachers are calling for, then this oneis perfect 
in plan. The paragraphs are short, they are 
distinctly separated, and the margin notes 
make perfect topics from which the child may 
study and recite. The book is a gem in the 
art of condensation. The facts are all there; 
but, as in such a book they must be, they are 
entirely shorn of all beauty, all variety, all 
that association which makes history a pleas- 
ure to the child; all that helps him to re. 
member it; all that appeals to his interest, 
arouses his thoughts, or stimulates him to 
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growth or desire for further research. How 
can it be otherwise in a brief, condensed, tab- 
ulated book such as this is. We are not crit- 
icising the book but we do criticise the scheme 
of education that calls for such a book for 
littie children. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON. 


Nogs® LEGENDS. By Mara L. Pratt. 


The Educational Publishing Co., it is evident, 
will keep straight on in their foresworn in- 
tention to provide the school children with 
genuine literature. Nor are they content to 
send. out closely-printed, unillustrated, unin- 
teresting books in appearance. “Norse Le- 
gends” is a beautiful book. As frontispiece 
we find a full page illustration —a half tone 
reproduction of a standard painting of a 
Valkyrie speeding toward the battlefield—a 
picture in itself, for any class, a study in 
movement, in force, in real art. Farther on 
in the book is another full page illustration of 
one of the great German masterpieces —the 
Norms—one familiar to any art student. 
Besides these, throughout the book are new 
and original head and tail pieces in which the 
artist shows how perfectly she has caught the 
great Odin spirit of war and myth and mystery. 
And, indeed, reading the text, one could not 
fail to catch the spirit,so powerfully is the 
thunder of Thor portrayed, so rapid is the 
rush of word and cloud picture, so deep and 
distant the roar of the oncoming Frost Giants. 
The chapter on Baldur is a poem in itself; 
and wonderfully has the author shown forth 
the darkness, the deepening twilight, the 
slowly approaching winter and the final fall 
of Ragnarok. From beginning to end one feels 
the vigor of these early Norsemen. As a pure 
literary production it is the authors very 
best. 


'C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boys AS THEY ARE MADE AND How TO RE_ 
MAKE THEM. By Franklin H. Briggs, 25 cents. 


This is a publication in pamphlet form ofa 
paper read before the Unity Club, Rochester, 
N. Y., by the author, chief of Department of 
Mental and Manual Instruction in the State 
Industrial School in that city. It is an earnest 
appeal for help to re-make “the alley boy” 
who has only an inheritance of wretchedness 
for his future. A course is outlined whereby 
any city may re-make their lowest class of 
children who will otherwise grow up to crime 
and misery. The kindergarten, manual train- 
ing, drawing, a sympathetic study with nature 
and the biographical study of great and good 
men are among the means urged by which the 
unfortunate children of the criminal classes 
shall be made over. It is full of indirect sug- 
gestions to the leaders who plan the work in 
our public schools. 


THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN DRAWING 
GIVEN AT THE UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 25 cents. 


This is the fourth volume of uniform exam- 
ination questions sent out by this publishing 
house and contains all the questions and 
answers of the Uniform Examination Ques- 
tions in New York from June 1892, to June 1894. 
Teachers both in and out of the state of New 
York must value these little books so compact 
with information necessary to every teacher 
whose duties include the subject of drawing in 
the public schools. They are not only an 
invaluable aid in the preparation of examina- 
tion but they furnish a handy little text book 
for the desk for every day reference. 

Every page is illustrated with one or more 
drawings from which the teachers in every 
grade can select copies for blackboard sketch- 
ing. For this use alone it is worth buying. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN. 


This is a very small book, daintily bound 
and contains a charming little story with a 
very large moral about which, happily, there 
is nothing said. Teachers will like it and chil- 
dren will like it, and will be better for the 
reading of it. It has the genuine touch of 
every day child life with no goody-goody 
flavor about it. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


HARPERS' SCHOOLSPESKER. First Book. By 
James Baldwin, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to serve a double pur. 
pose —to furnish suitable selections for the 
celebration of Arbor Day and Memorial Day 
in the public schools. All teachers feel the 
need of the assistance given by this book, in 
the observance of both these days and will 
turn gladly to its pages for the carefully 
selected material which fills them. The dec. 
lamations are short and are extracts from the 
best writers, while the peems are memory 
gems for any school-room. The book will be 
valuable all the year round for its choice col- 
lection of literature. 


POTTER & PUTNAM. 


THE NEw SCRIPT READING CHART; Script and 
Script-Print, by A. B. Guilford. 

In these days of modern methods, in teach- 
ing of the child to read, teachers may differ as 
to whether or not they will pursue a purely 
script method at first or take the script and 
print vocabulary together; but all agree that 
it is not profitable to teach the child to print. 

To keep pace with modern methods Potter 
& Putnam have issued a reading chart which 
presents the vocabulary just as the teachers 
are teaching it; namely, through the script, 
and through the script-print. The script is 
large and strong and may be readily seen 
across the school room. The sentences them. 
selves represent good strong thoughts, and the 
charts become model writing lessons for the 
children. 

There are forty charts, each chart bound 
with muslin, and all together firmly fastened 
at the top and mounted on a strong iron tri- 
pod. Of the forty charts twenty are in pure 
script and twenty charts are in script and 
print. Of the twenty charts in script-print, 
twelve give the reading matter in script and 
print, five give the vocabulary in script-print 
with the reading matter in print, and three 
give a general review in print. Thus at the 
end of the forty charts the child is able to take 
up his print reader and proceed with correct- 
ness and facility. 





OUR MAIL BAG. 


Gentlemen :— 

Some weeks , - I received from you a 
sample copy of Adsops Fables, No. 2. I have 
examined the same and was greatly pleased 
with it. My wife had read these fables at 
different times to our little daughter from a 
book for adults. She soon tired of them. But 
now that she bad a book that she could read 
herself, she was as big as anybody. She got 
very much interested the storier, and with 
a little assistance she ciuld make the applica- 
tion of the stories. which she brought out by 
asking about it. When a child once begins to 
ask questions in earnest for information, then 
that child will improve rapidly. I am there. 
fore free to say that I think these books of 
Fables are a grand acquisition to the library 
ofany child. We have had Pratt’s American 
History Stories for some years —four Vols , I 
think—and they certainly have been an 
elegant thing not only for our child but many 
others that know. I mean to try and have 
them introduced in the schools here. 

A. B. HARING, 
President Board School Trustees, 


Frenchtown, N. J. 


I heartily thank you for the sample copy of 
“ Legends of Norseland.” Itis an admirable 
collection of some of the world’s best myth- 
gems. I congratulate you on this latest 
achievement. Move on in this line until you 
have conquered the world. 

C. L. Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


Your copy of “‘ Aisop’s Fables,’”’ Vol. II. 
received. The best I can say for it is that 
my little seven year old girl was not satis- 
fied until every story had been read and is 
now not satisfied until we have listened to 
one or more of them read by her to us each 
night. I have no doubt it would prove 
highly interesting and instructive to our 


little folks. 
Wma. M GiIFFIN, 
Cook Co. Normal School, Normal Park, Ill. 





